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This book is an attempt to grappb with the most difficult 
problems of Evangelical Theology, the principal one of which is 
indicated by the title. It is the condensed result of many years of 
independent thinking, by one who has felt these difficulties in their 
full force, and discloses the process by which his own mind has 
found satisfaction. It contains, moreover, the outline of a complete 
theological system — a plan of the universe, claimmg to comprehend 
within itself the main facts both of reason and revelation in harmo- 
nious combination ; and will b ? found especially attractive to all 
who are interested in theological investigation. As such it is com- 
mended to your careful perusal. 
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Multitudes, in the church and out of it, regard the doctrine of 
Endless Punishment as intrinsically absurd, and hence conclude 
that the Bible does not teach it. \>^th such the Scripture argument 
is powerless; the matter being wholly prejudged and decided 
before the Bible is reached. 

To meet the case of such, it seems desirable that an argument 
be constructed outside of the Bible, showing the possibility at 
least, and even the reasonableness, of Endless Punishment from the 
light of nature; for if the doctrine be shown to be possible^ its un- 
reasonableness cannot be demonstrated; and if shown to be 
reasonable^ then the way will be cleared, in Christian minds at least, 
for accepting without question the plain declarations of the 
Inspired Word. 

But more often, perhaps, the difficulty with the doctrine in 
question in Christian minds, is the impossibility they find of 
reconciling it with certain unfounded assumptions. 

For example — They assume with Chalmers a universe peopled 
with holy intelligences; and then reason that if the multitude of 
worlds have been kept in allegiance, ours might have been; and 
hence its rebellion has been permitted, or not prevented, for wise 
and benevolent purposes; and therefore, that the punishment of 
such rebellion cannot be remediless. 

Or they assume that all sin might have been prevented by the 
exertion of Omnipotent Power; and therefore, that endless punish- 
ment for it is absurd. 

Or that sin originates from the connection of the soul with a 
physical body; or from temptation by malignant beings; or from 
the connection of the human race with a depraved ancestor; of ail 
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which arrangements God is the author; so that the occasion of sin 
might have been prevented; and therefore, that endless punish- 
ment for it is absurd. 

Or, it is assumed that men have not, in this world, a fair 
probation. 

Therefore, another, and the main design of the work has l^een, 
to meet and remove these o!»j .actions in the minds of Christians; the 
question in its preparation having ever l^en — Can the doctrine of 
Endless Punishment 1^ so reconciled with all the facts both of 
Reason and Revelation, as to become a harmonious element in the 
Divine administration ? 

The importance of an unquestioning acceptance of this doctrine 
on the part of Christian men, cannot be over-estimated. For one 
thing — If sin against God be not deserving of unlimited penalty, 
it does not require an infinite atonement ; and no reason appears 
why the Lord Jesus Christ iieed\x any more than a createrl being, 
or his mission to the world be for any other object than to set men 
an example of holy living. The doctrines of an Endless Penalty and 
Vicarious Atonement, must stand or fall together. 

Moreover, there can be no proper and sufficient foundation of love 
to the Redeemer, and no such adoring thouy[htsof his goodness and 
mercy as he desires, except as the soul sees and feels the dreadful 
depth of ruin from which He saves it ; so that superficial ideas of 
•the proper penalty of sin are likely to "be accompanied with 
superficial af!ection, and an imperfect nnd partial consecration. 

Also, with such ideas, it is to be feared there will l)e no proper 
and sufficient conviction of the nature and enormity of sin; and no 
such hatred and loathing of it as corresponds wi:.h its true character; 
and no such effort to l)e delivered from its contamination as will 
result in the holiness God desires and commands. 

There is danger, too, that the work of the Holy Spirit, in its 
greatness and preciousness,will be correspondingly undervalued; and 
the general result be a superficial style of Christian character — if 
indeed it be Christian at all — unsuited to the wants of the church, 
and insufi&cient for the salvation of a perishing world. 
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If the" views advanced respecting the origin of sin shall 
appear novel or even unsatisfactory, let it be remembered, before 
indulging in severe criticism, that no explanation hitherto given, 
has commanded the general assent of evangelical men. In these cir- 
cumstances, it apjiears that every honest and earnest thinker, who has 
undertaken to grapple with the dark problem of Moral Evil — that 
** riddle of the universe." or as Dr. Bushnel graphically terms 
it, *' the night side of the creation," should bring forward 
whatever apparent solution of this difficulty may have occurred 
to him, in the hope that ere lorrg some position may be found on 
which all good men may harmonize. There is truth respecting 
the origin of sin, and men will not despair of finding it till the 
possibilities of human thought have l)ecn exhausted. 

We bespeak for the the doctrinal peculiarities of the work, a 
generous and manly criticism; hoping that the admirable principle 
of Prof. Shedd will be rememlxired and acted upon — •* Towards 
the opinions and theories of the present, so far as they vary from 
those of the past, the historical mind is inquisitive and critical 
and skeptical, not for tfie purpose, be it remembered, of proving 
them to be false, but with the generous liope of evincing them to be 
true." 

Should this general view of Christian doctrine be accepted, 
the hope is indulged that it will help to harmonize conflicting 
theological sentiment, and lead to a more hearty union of feeling 
and eftort among all evangelical men. May the Great Head of 
the Church bless it to the advancement of his Kingdom. 
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[This introduction is written under the disadvantage of only a general 
knowledge of the author's theory; the latest revision of the work not 
having been seen by the writer*] 

Nothing can be more evident than the fact that men 
cannot be controlled in their belief concerning future 
punishment by the mere authority of words, however 
clear and emphatic those words may be. They may 
not deny the Divine inspiration of the words. On 
the contrary, they may lully and reverently accept 
them as the very Word of God. Yet such is the am- 
biguity of human speech, and such is the tenuous, 
delicate structure of the whole science of interpreta- 
tion, that language furnishes only the feeblest barrier 
against the assaults of prejudice, or the vaulting 
impulses of excited feeling. Our every day life 
furnishes constant evidence of the capacity of men to 
misapprehend and mistake the plainest words. The 
language of the statute book, and of legal documents, 
with their tedious repetitions and tneir confusing 
convolutions of words, show us what style must be- 
come, as soon as its sole object is to make perversion 
impossible. It is then folly to expect that the free, 
popular, impressive and often colloquial style of the 
Bible will prove any serious obstacle to the rude 
exegesis of men "who draw iniquity with cords of 
vanity, and sin, as it were, with a cart-rope." That 
this is not the fault of the Bible in its revelation re- 
specting the future endless punishment of the wicked, 
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is apparent both to the cursory and the critical read- 
er. The resources of lan^j-uaiue are exhausted to ex- 
press by assertion and by metaphoi-, by direct state- 
ment and by implication, by positive affinnation and 
by negative denial, that the wicked are to go away 
into eternal punishment, as surely as the rigliteous 
into life eternal. Yet how various have been the in- 
terpretations put upon thet^e clear strong words, from 
the rude, angry denials ofthe coarser class of infidels, 
to the delicate, conscientious doubtings of some ofthe 
truest and best Christians — the John Fosters of the 
theological and religious world; from the unscholarly 
and noisy declarations of the early apostles of uui- 
versalism in America, that death is the portal of 
heaven to all men alike — that the murderer or de- 
bauchee goes dripping with blood or filth as directly 
to the world into which shall "in nowise enter airy 
thing that defileth," as the purest saint, to tlie most 
recent fancies that Christ has transferred his minis- 
try of reconciliation from earth to hades; or to the 
rare and brilliant discovery that eternal death means 
eternal annihilation ! • 

What then is the practical lesson which such facts 
as these teach us ? It is, plainly, that if we expect 
men, especially unconverted men, if even we expect 
a large class of the best minds among Christian 
men, to accept the clear teachings of the Bible on this 
subject, ^'without defalcation or fraud, ''as the lawyers 
say, we must go back of their faith in the words of 
the Bible, and plant our doctrine in the deep soil of 
their original moral convictions — i« their sense of just- 
ice, in their love of law,in their intuitions of right, in 
their perceptions of the absolute and unchangeable 
necessities of moral goverment, in their knowledge of 
the nature of free, moral agency, in their comprehen- 
sive views of God's plans in permitting and re- 
moving sin and suflfering. Till tnis is done, the ut- 
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most which all appeals to the strong language of the 
Bible can accomplish, will be to produce a kind of 
distressing bewilderment, and the highest expression 
of faith will be: — 

"I do not understand it. It is a dark and horrible 
mystery."* 

From this form o!^ mere negative rejection of the 
doctrine of the Bible — the failure to receive it, rather 
than the positive denial ofit, we ought to expect what 
we actually find even in the best Christian men, a 
feebleness of conviction in contending with infidelity, 
and a perplexity and distress in contending with their 
own doubts, which no man can believe to be the nor- 
mal state of those whoso privilege it is like Theophilus 



*Tho oft quoted pa^snffo from tho lato Rev. Albert liarnes of Philadcl- 

ghia, is q, good illustration of the condition into which many superior, 
at not specially philosophical or analytical, minds arc thrown by the 
failure to grasp the conditions of this problem of evil. 

"These are real, not imaginary difficulties. • ♦ * I confess for one, I 
feel them and feel them the more sensible and powerful, the njorc I look 
at them, and the longer I live. * * * I do not know that I have a ray of 
light on this subject, which I had not when the subject first flashed 
across my soiil. I have read to some extent what wise and good men 
havo written. I have looked at their various theories and explanations. 
I have endeavored to weigh their arguments,for my whole soul pants for 
light and relief on these questions. But I get neither; and in the distress 
and anguish of my own spirit,! confess that I see no light whatever, I see 
not one ray to disclose to me why sin came into the world; why the earth 
is strewn with the dying and tho dead, and why men must suffer to all 
eternity. I have never seen a particle of light thrown on these subjects 
that has given a moment's ease to my tortured mind. * * * It is all 
dark^ dark, dark to my soul, and I cannot disguise it.** 

It IS pleasant to contrast with this sad wail, the joyous and firm ut- 
terance of such a profound, penetrative theologian as the lato l>r. 
Nathaniel W. Taylor of New Haven, who after a long life devoted to 
the study of this and kindred problems, walked exultingly in the light 
ofa clear conviction that none of all this accumulation of evil is 
chargeable to (iod, but that **it is necessarily incidental, so far ns his 
power of prevention is concerned, to the best system." In this al'^lruse 
proposition, which to many minds will seem meaningless or unsatisfac- 
tory, he found so^ complete a solution, that his unceasing song in the 
house of his pilgrimage was the sung of Moses the scrvni.t of (»od and 
the song of the Lamb, saying "(ireat and marvelous are thy works. Lord 
God Almighty; just and true are thy ways thou Kioig of sainl.-;" aod his 
last words on earth, uttered with no faltering, intermingled with no 
distress and anguish of spirit, such as caused the gentle,loving expositor 
of Philadelphia to cry out "It isall dark, dark, dark," were the words 
of the grand ascription of Paul: ^'JVow unloth*' King eternal^ immortal, 
inoitibUj theonly toise Oodf be honor and glory forever and ever —Amen," 
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to **know the certainty of those things most sure- 
ly believed among us." 

Yet with a greater or less degree of intensity of feel- 
ing on the subject, such is the actual mental condition 
of the great majority of Christians concerning the ex- 
istence of sin and its penalty. They simply decline 
the problem. They say that they cannot understand 
it. In fact they say more than this, and mean more. 
They mean that the facts, as they exist, do positively 
antagonize their profomidest moral convictions. It 
is something more than a mystery about which they 
know nothing either good or bad. After using to the 
utmost all the power of judgment and discrimination 
which God has given them, they are unable to return 
a favorable response to the question of their Maker, 
"Are not my ways equal ?" They are compelled to 
admit that, so far as they can see, God's ways are 
not equal, but are of such a character as to compel 
them to say with the candid Mr. Barnes, that there 
is "no ease whatever to their tortured minds." Let 
any one imagine how such a horrible necessity of 
thought concerning the cruelty of a family govern- 
ment would aflfect his love and reverence for an earth- 
ly father, and he will form some conception of the in- 
fluence of similar convictions upon the love and rev- 
erence of the Christian for his Father in Heaven. 
The only refuge in such a case is the banishment of 
the subject from their thought. And this is in fact 
the only refuge of tens of thousands. 

But the influence of this confusion ofthou;^ht is of 
course much more positive upon minds which have 
never experienced the grace of God. They have 
no counteracting testimony coming from the daily 
communion of the heart with a loving Father. They 
take the epicurean dilemma — "God either would have 
prevented evil and could not, then where is his power, 
or he could have prevented evil and would not; 
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then where is his benevolence;" and they conclude 
from it that there is no God, or that there is no evil but 
the necessary means of good, and that final good is 
to be educed from all evil. In other words, they 
either become Atheists, denying the infinity of God, 
or Universalists, denying the eternity of evil. Of 
the two, it is easy to see that the Atheist occupies 
the only tenable ground. For he who affirms that 
God cannot secure the highest final good with- 
out using evil as its temporary meanSy limits his 
power just as trulj as he who affirms that he cannot 
secure the highest good without permitting evil as 
its necessary concomitant. The fact that the means 
are temporary while the concomitant is eternal, does 
not change the fact that, in both cases, God has been 
proved unable to secure good without any admixture 
of evil; hence according to the epicurean premise, he 
is not oraidpot^nt; hence there is no God. 

With these facts before us, we cannot wonder if a 
large class of minds refuse to accept the Christian's 
faith, if it must be accompanied with the theologian's 
doubts; and have sought most eagerly for some posi- 
tion in thought which should not array the moral 
nature which God has given them in hostility against 
God himself. 

All these attempts must, as a matter of course, 
have, as a common clement, the placing of some limit- 
ation of some kind upon God's power to prevent sin. 
There is no possible escape from the epicurean dilem- 
ma unless we assume that the absolute prevention of 
sin by an act of power in a being free to sin, is a 
contradiction in terms— is an impossibility; that such 
prevention is outside the range and domain of power, 
as much so as the requirement to construct a circle 
from right angles would be. The whole strength of 
skepticism, in all its forms and degrees, consists in 
slipping in somewhere, in its reasoning, the absurd 
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assumption that God can necessitate the choice of 
a being endowed "with freedom to chose un- 
controlled by necessity. On the other hand, the 
whole force of any argument of Christian philosophy, 
in vindication of the present moral order of the uni- 
verse, will be ultimately found in the axiom that 
omnipotence consists simply in the power to do 
whatever is in its nature possible, not what is impos- 
sible. In other words, there is in the whole argu- 
ment the assumption that God is only bound to pre- 
vent all the evil he can, and yet create a system 
which, on the whole, w^ill produce more ^ood than 
any other. If a system' containing evil, is seen to be 
better in its total results of holiness and happiness, 
than any system of a lower grade which excludes evil, 
then God is vindicated. But on no other hypothesis 
can such a vindication be made. 

Again,these hypotheses, though they are all resolv- 
able into this radical element, yet diflFer widely in 
another point. Some of them use "Tway," and some 
use "7ww«^" Some say "The exclusion of sin may 
have been impossible in the best system, and so long 
as that is so, you have no ground for an accusation 
against God, nor would you be competent to give an 
unfavorable answer to the question of the Almighty 
* What could have been done more to my vineyard 
that I have not done in it.' " The vindication con- 
sists in the utter absence of any proof of the charge. 
This is the class to which the theory of Dr. Taylor, 
already referred to, belongs. He never attempted 
to assert positively what this impossibility is,or where 
it is located, but only asserted negativelv that such 
an impossibility may have existed, ana hence that 
God cannot be charged with the authorship of evil. 

The other class of theories, however, do attempt 
to give a location and a name to the impossibility, 
and to trace out its precise origin in the nature of 
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man, and m the necessities of the moral universe. 
Such, as I understand it, is the aim of the author of 
this treatise. He thinks it is possible to go beyond 
the assertion that there is no proof level to man's 
comprehension, that God could have excluded evil 
from the best system. He claims that there is 
positive proof that he could not have so excluded it. 
He claims that a being without the experience or 
observation of evil, finding himself in full possession 
of .an imperial will, free^from the laws of necessity 
which govern all inferior beings and forces, free to 
choose or refuse any and every object of choice, 
capable of resisting all external pressure, capable of 
resisting any amount of motive, finding himself an 
absolute monarch within the dominion of his own 
volition, is sure to abuse this exhilarating, this al- 
most intoxicating prerogative. In tlie mere exub- 
erance^bf his youthful vigor, as ignorant as Eve wag 
of the nature of the evil he is commanded to shun, 
as anxious as she was to possess a knowledge both 
of good and evil, there is soon developed in him, ac- 
cording to our author, ''a love of having his own 
way/' which, in its inception, at least, has no element 
of sin, but is simply a constitutional desire of using 
the newly-possessed powers of his being, but which 
soon impels him to cross the line of prohibition, and 
to plunge into sin. This process, our author claims, 
will certainly occur in the history of every created 
moral being, unless he sees in the history of other 
moral beings who have tried the experiment that it 
is "an evil thing and a bitter" to sin against God. 
No warning communicated in words will be enough, 
any more than the theoretical cautions of a parent 
will control the eager spirit of a courageous boy, who 
seeks the joy of braving the dangers of the water or 
the ice. lie must have examples as Avell as abstract 
cautions. He nmst see the dtoww^^ ^^^Ovrxsi^^ 
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drawn from the river, or he must kjiow by testimony 
and description that such catastrophes have occurred. 
In other words, nothing will restrain a moral being 
from a sinful use of his freedom, but the experience 
of sin in himself or others. 

It follows, then, according to our author, that a 
moral system could not be brought into being except 
upon the condition of the foreseen certainty that its 
first created members would abuse their liberty and 
fall into sin. Accordingly the author places the evil 
angels first in the order of creation, who have given to 
the universe the experiment of liberty under a purely 
legal economy, tried in the most favorable circum 
stances, with a most exalted intelligence, surround 
ed by the glories and joys of heaven, but who notwith 
standing " kept not their first estate,'' and are now. 
justly " reserved in everlasting chains under dark 
ness/' 

Next in the order of time, according to the 
theory, appeared the race of man, with whom the 
experiment of moral liberty was to be tried under the 
conditions and circumstances of a redemptive 
system. 

The reasonings of our author to prove that these 
two races are the original races of the universe, are 
novel, and will be found extremely interesting. 

In this manner the author endeavors to prove that 
sin is "necessarily incidental," not merely to the 
best moral system, as Dr. Taylor has it, but to any 
system which contains moral freedom. In other 
words, the certainty of evil lies in the very nature of 
free agency, so that the only way in which the 
Creator could have excluded sin from his universe 
would have been to exclude freedom of choice, reduc- 
ing all volition to the law of necessity. This would 
have been to create a universe of mere animals, from 
which no note of intelligent praise would have 
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ascended to the ear of the Creator, in which there 
would be no Doral obedience, no cheerful love, no 
congenial companionship between father and child, 
no image of God in the soul of the creature of God. 
It would have boen a blank, cheerless, lonely 
universe, ovor which God would have sat enthroned, 
theunrecoo;nized dispenser of unappreciated blessings, 
the irresistible controller of blind forces, the unre- 
vered monarch of innumerable races of unconscious 
slaves. 

Such in brief is the attempt of our author to 
account for the commencement of evil. The 
question of its continuance^ so far at least as man is 
concerned, the question, that is, of future endless 
punishment, depends solely upon the possibility of 
inducing all transgressors to accept the forgiveness 
and purification provided for them in the scheme of 
redemption. If this be found impossible, as the 
Bible assures us it has been, after a fair and full 
trial, such as is offered in this state of probation, then 
the same sort of necessity rests upon God for allowing 
\)ci^ continuance ^i evil that there was for its^rsi 
'permi%%ion. 

The question whether all men, including heathen, 
have, in this life, this fair and full trial, is a distinct 
question, which is to be argued on distinct grounds. 
Meanwhile, however, this voluntary continuance in 
sin, and this unavoidable perpetuation of the necessary 
consequences of sin, are made use of to deter the 
unfallen from abusing their prerogative of freedom, 
** Even as Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities about 
them, in like manner, giving themselves over to 
fornication, and going after strange flesh, are set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire." 

On these grounds our author argues that, in the 
first place, endless punishment has been made neces- 
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sary in an endless universe, by the free choice of moral 
beings in entering upon sin, and in refusing to aban- 
don it; and in the second place, tliis gigantic evil 
has been overruled for good, so far as possible, by a 
wise and l^enevolcnt God, by using it, through an ex- 
hibition of its consequences, as tlie means of exclud- 
ing sin thereafter and forever from the universe that 
shall be, and from the experience of the innumerable 
races that may yet people the countless orbs which 
are now fitting up for their abode. 

In this manner, while sin is never better than holi- 
ness in its place, while sin is not the "necessary 
means of the greatest good," or the means of any 
good at all, the system into which it enters as the 
dark attendant of moral liberty, and from which 
God cannot exclude it, without the destruction of 
liberty, this 'moral system, with its rewards and 
penalties, its laws, its warnings, its instructions and 
its divine influences, is *Hhe necessary means of the 
greatest good," and is proved capable, not of prevent- 
ing sin, but of setting limits about it; not of shorten- 
ing its duration, but of restricting its sphere. 

It is surely not too much to expect that this effort 
of an earnest and laborious thinker to furnish relief to 
minds to whom the ''dark, dark, dark" of Mr. Barnes 
is a darkness which is felt personally as a part 
of the daily trial of their faith in the Divine Father, 
wiil be received at least with car. dor and sympathy. 

But should this attempt to place this problem of 
evil on the ground of a positive and perceived occa- 
sion seem unsatisfactory to any, let it not be forgot- 
ten that there is in its rear another line of defence, 
in the unquestionable statement that no nnn is com- 
petent to say that this necessity, or some such neces- 
sity may not have existed, and ?nay7io^ have rendered 
the entire exclusion of evil an impossibility, even to 
the benevolence of an Omnipotent God. We cannot 
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avoid the profound conviction that such wails of 
agony as were uttered by the beloved Barnes, should 
never be heard in the family of our kind, loving, wise 
and all powerful Father in Heaven . We cannot be- 
lieve that he intended to environ the best thinking 
which the best minds of our race can give to this fun- 
damental question of his worthiness to rule over the 
moral universe, with such horrible perplexities. The 
fault must be in our human philosophy, not in his 
Divine theology. When we have learned to give 
a proper definition to yoioer^ and do not demand 
of Omnipotence the performance of impo%nbilitie%\ 
when we have learned otherwise, to discriminate be- 
tween things that differ, when we have learned to dis- 
card prejudice, and to subject all our early thelogi- 
cal notions, and our habitual definitions of words, 
and our stereotyped modes of thought to the test of 
reason and conscience, and the teaching of God, 
the church will, f(»r the first time in her history, look 
forth upon an unbelieving, unconvicted, rebellious 
world, "fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terri- 
ble as an army with banners." Then shall the strong 
confidence of that royal man, whose words have been 
already quoted, be shared by all the hosts of God's 
elect. Alleluias shall go up from all their ranks, 
even while the smoke of <he self-created torment of 
the lost rises up forever and ever; and in unbroken 
chorus, enfeebled by no secret doubt, made discor- 
dant by no inexplicable contradictions, restrained by 
no uncontrollable fears, the song shall ascend from 
earth as well as Heaven: ^^Grreat and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty y just and true are 
ihyvmj% thou King of saints. 

Who shall not fear thee^ Lord^ and glorify thy 
name ? for thou alone art holy^ for all nations shall 
come and worship before thee. For thy judgmentB 
are made manifest,*^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

INFANCY OF THE MORAL SYSTEM. 

The views we entertain of Gcd's dealings with his 
moral creatures are seriously modified by our stand- 
point of observation. Hence it becomes an important 
question, what shall we assume as our own stan<l-point? 
What position do we, as a race, occupy as we are 
looking out upon surrounding worlds ? Are we sur- 
veying a peopled universe, or are we ourselves among 
the first of created beings ? 

The common assumption is, that the peopling of 
the worlds has been going on for ages, and that we 
have drifted in upon the great current of being at 
some indefinite period, and occupy no position of 
peculiar significancy. But this assumption is on 
many accounts seriously objectionable, and starts 
troublesome questions, to which human reason gives 
not even a conjectural answer. For example: 

Assuming a peopled universe, and what then is the 
moral character of its population ? These worlds of 
moral intelligences have either retained their allegi- 
ance to God, or they have not. Assuming that they 
have not, and the que^^tion at once arises — Where is 
the benevolence of creating sucli a universe whose 
sinfulness must have been distinctly foreseen ? 

25 
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Also the idea of sin stalking like an Omnipotent 
Demon through the whole universe of God,and shroud- 
ing its entire population in one dark pall of rebellion, 
is exceedingly repulsive, and we would not entertain 
it for a moment unless compelle* lo. Wo are not 
compellea to; lor i\, would be an assumption unsup- 
ported by one particle of evidence. 

Assuming then, on the other ha/id, that the 
universe of peopled worlds have retained their 
allegiance to God; then the question arises, Why 
is our world in rebellion? Could a vast universe 
be kept in subjection, and yet, must a single insig- 
nificant world like ours defy the government of the 
Almighty? The resources of Omnipotence have 
availed for bending the wills of innumerable worlds 
of being in obedience to himself; why should they 
fail here? Are there certain peculiarities in our 
world which do not apperfcam to other worlds, and 
which have occasioned this defection? Then why 
should these peculiarities not have been dispensed 
with? If other worlds are good enough without 
them, why not ours? And what value can any 
peculiarities have sufficient to compensate ioY the 
crime of rebellion against the Infinite Jehovah ? 

Furthermore, reversing the argument, we are 
compelled to assume, on the ground of the divine 
benevolence, that the best has been done that could be, 
to keep tJiis world from apostacy ; and if rebellion has 
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invaded this world, why have not other worlds 
also renounced their allegiance ? 

Again — If our position in the universe is one of 
intrinsic insignificance, as it must be if we are but a 
single world among the infinitude of peopled worlds, 
how comes it invested with such prominence and im- 
portance as the Bible everywh'ere gives it ? Why 
such a mighty contest waging for it among in- 
visible Powers ? If only an insignificant world, why 
does the interest and sympathy of all Heaven center 
on it, so that "all" holy beings are "ministering 
spirits " to its little company of saints; and its lofty 
empyrean resounds with rapture over the repentance 
of a single sinner ? And how comes its redeemed 
church — the little band of believers — to be a " crown 
of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem 
in the hand of God ? " In short, how comes it the 
theater of an Infinite Redemption through Christ 
Jesus, unless, for some reason, it sustains vital 
and even fundamental relations to the whole universe 
of God ? Surely there is a want of congruity 
between these representations of the Bible, and the 
assumption of this world as only a single and insig- 
nificant one among the infinitude of peopled worlds. 
Indeed, any position given it, savoring of insignifi- 
cance, admits of no possible reconciliation with these 
plain. Scripture representations. Even we may go 
beyond this, and say that no position assumed for it 
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can bo too prominent and important to harmonize 
with these; an^l even that the more elevated and 
conspicuous the position we give it, the more likely 
IS it to be the true one. 

Assuming now the only remaining position — that 
the present is the infancy of the moral system, and 
that we are among the first of created beings — the 
pioneers of an endless universe, and that God's 
dealings witli our race are laying the foundations of 
an endless moral government over his intelligent 
creation^ and all these matters admit of the readiest 
solution. Let us examine this position more at 
length : 

1. No facts in our possession render the assump- 
tion of a peopled universe probable. 

Respecting the fixed stars, we know almost 
nothing. As Chalmers concedes — '* These orbs have 
&«nt us scarce another message thairtold by their 
feeble glimmering upon the eye, the simple fact of 
their existence." 

As to the planets, the fact of their annual and 
diurnal revolution like our earth, their retinue of 
revolving satellites, their envelopemeut in an atmos- 
phere, and any other facts which liken them to our 
planet, and which might, therefore, be supposed to 
indicate abodes of intelligence, are all e(iually well 
accounted for on the assumption that they are yet 
to be peopled. 
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The author of the " Plurality of Worlds " has, 
also, shown conclusively, that not a single fact of 
astronomical science looks at all in the direction of 
a peopled universe; and even, beyond this, that all the 
facts of aijtronomy point to this as the only peopled 
world. 

2. Now let a step be taken in advance of this. 
Let it be assumed that the present is the dawning 
time of the moral creation, and no valid objection 
will be found tp lie against the assumption. 

For there must have been a beginning ; and what- 
ever point in duration be assumed for it, will still 
have an eternity preceding and following it; so that 
nothing is gained by assuming for it an earlier 
period than the present. 

Also, whatever point be assumed for it, will have 
all the objections lying against it, which may be 
supposed to encumber the present assumption; so 
that' no other supposition can be less objectionable. 

Neither is the existence of a vast number of 
uninhabited worlds, which the assumption involves, 
any objection to it; because, in a progressive system 
lik-e ours, we should naturally expect the prior 
creation of the material universe, at least, in part — 
matter before mind. 

Neither can it be objected that this hypothesis 
gives our insignificant world too great importance 
and prominence as compared with the universe of 
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worlds, for no greater prominence is thus given to it 
phsically, than God has given it morally in making 
it the theater of redemption. 

3. Now let a position be taken still further in ad- 
vance—That all the facts and intimations of the 
Bihlp^ point decidedly to the present as the com- 
mencement of the moral system. 

The Bible mentions no other beings but the angels 
fallen and unfallen and ourselves. It speaks of the cre- 
ation of the " worlds " by Jesus Christ, but makes no 
mention of their inhabitants; and the assumption 
therefore of the existence of other moral beings, is going 
just so far beyond the exact record of Revelation. A 
single passage only might seem to require explana- 
tion— Job 38: 4,7 "Where wast thou when I 

laid the foundation of the earth when the morning 

stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy ? '' Who were these " sons of God ? '' We 
may suppose them to have been the Fallen Angels in 
the days of their innocence, when they may have 
been the only created beings, and like Adam in the 
garden previous to his fall, were studying the 
character of God through his works, and coming, in 
this way, to the knowledge of God and duty, and 
reaching the point of intelligent responsibility. 
They would need the evidence that God was the 
great Creator; and very likely God permitted them 
to witness the creation of our earth, rising from 
clisos at bis will, its foundations \a\3L/\\.^ y^v^x^ 
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set up, and its hills and vales robed in verdant loveli- 
ness, and fitted up perchance for their own resi- 
dence ; for there are a few expressions in the Bible 
which seem to indicate that this world has been their 
only habitation, and that they had their probation on 
this planet. Supposing this passage to allude to 
them, how appropriate the appellation to them of 
** the morning stars " — the jirst of created beings, 
just entering on existence, rejoicing in the spring 
time of their conscious being, admiring the works 
of God,and pouring forth to Him their songs of praise. 
Thus any objection to our position, which might be 
drawn from this passage, is effectually removed. 

Then, too, we find the attention of all the angels 
of Heaven centered on this world. Says the 
Apostle — " Are they not all ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister for thetn who shall be heirs of sal- 
vation ?*' All the angels of Heaven are employed in 
earthly ministrations. They may be employed thus 
in other worlds, but there is not the slightest intima- 
tion of it; while here we know they are all interested; 
80 much so that " there is joy m Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth.'' 

The energies of Hell are also expended upon this 
world. Satan is her^, the "prince of the aerial host,'' 
tempting men, ** working in the children of disobedi- 
ence," and driving with fiendish hate his schemes of 
mischief. Here also are a great multitude q{ ibL<^^^ 
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who lost with him their first estate. Even the num- 
ber possessing one man was called legion, "because 
they were many." They may be prosecuting a similar 
work of temptation elsewhere, but we have no intima- 
tion of it; and for aught that appears to the contrary, 
they are all here in this world. This record of the 
angels, therefore, so far as it goes, looks strongly in 
the direction of this as the only peopled world. 

Furthermore, the atonement by Jesus Christ, the only 
sacrifice for sin — the first and filial illustration to 
the universe of God's mercy to the sinful, has been 
made here in this world. Says the Apostle: " He 
died unto sinoTice,'* and "being raised from the dead, 
dieth/io more;'* and "when he had by himself purged 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high;'* eras the Apostle expresses it in another 
place — "after he had offered one sacrifice for sin, 
forever sat down on the right hand of God," as if the 
great work of eternity were then finished. And 
there John heard the whole universe of being chant- 
ing his praise, in his distinctive character still as the 
^Lamh slainJ' "And every creature which is in Heaven 
and ou the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I say- 
ing, ^Blessing and honor and glory and power be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throixe, and unto the 
Lamb forever and ever. " Is not this the laying of 
foundations^ and, too, q{ eternal foundations ? 
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Again, God is now using the plan of salvation to 
illustrate his character and perfections to the angels 
in heaven, *'To the intent that notv unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places might be known 
by the churchy the manifold wisdom of God." And 
they in turn are profiting by this wonderful exhibi- 
tion,andare all absorbed in its contemplation. "Which 
things the angels desire to look into," even as if they 
had in it a personal interest. 

And again, the declaration is, that "the whole fami- 
ly in Heaven and earth are named for ChrisV^ 

Furthet*more , we learn that all through the coming 
ages the moral splendors of God's character are to find 
their most vivid illustration in the works and wonders 
of Redemption. — "That in the ages to come he might 
show the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness 
towards us through Christ Jesus.'* 

Once more, the Atonement stands so related to 
the universe that "all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven and which are on earth, shall be gather- 
ed together in one, even in him," and, "At the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow in heaven and in 
earth. And every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father." We 
may indeed very imperfectly comprehend the mean- 
ing of these wonderful declarations, yet the most nat- 
ural assumption is that, in some way, all holy beings 
in all worlds forever, will be dependent on the influ- 
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ence ol the Atoueineut for their confirmation in hohness 
and happiness, and thus that the Great Savior is the 
*'Chief Corner Stone" — the grand foundation, not 
merely of this earthly dispensation, but of the entire 
economy of the universe. Plainly therefore, these 
various relations of the Atonement indicate its posi- 
tion in the universe to he fundamental. 

If therefore, ani/ belief is to be entertained respect- 
ing the commencement of the moral universe, its 
present infancy is the most reasonable, and is the 
only view in perfect harmony with the foregoing facts 
and intimations of the Bible. 

This, then, is our most reasonable stand-point of 
observation — that we are looking out upon the 
dawning-time of the moral creation ; that the work of 
peopling this material universe has but just com- 
menced; that the power which has begun to create 
free mind, will never cease its activity, so that the 
peopling of worlds on worlds with moral intelligen- 
ces, will be the ceaseless work of the unending 
future; and therefore, that God is now laying the 
foundation stones of that vast moral structure, which, 
in the coming ages of eternity, will be magnificent 
beyond conception. 

Here we find the proper stand-point from which to 
consider the doctrine of Endless Punishment. 

First — If it merely maj/ be true that God is now 
laying the foundations of an endless universe of 
moral heing^ then other and stupendous pombilitles 
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are seen immediately to arise out of it. The history 
of this world and of God's dealings with it may 
be intimately connected with the unfoldings of that 
future universe, and affect its welfare vitally and 
eternally ; and even so vitally affect it, that the end- 
less punishment of human sinfulness may be indis- 
pensable to its management. And if only this may 
be true, then the absurdity of the doctrine cannot be 
demonstrated. 

But Secondly — If beyond bare possibility, it be a 
reasonable assumption that God is now laying the 
foundation of an endless universe, and even, as ap- 
pears from the preceding argument, more rea- 
sonable than any other, then are all the stupendous 
relations and exigencies which necessarily accompany 
or flow from it, equally reasonable. 

What the interests and exigencies of the future 
and endless universe may be, we are to notice here- 
after; but whatever they may be, they must evidently 
correspond with its endlessness; so that no magnitude 
of expenditure necessary to secure the welfare of such 
a universe can ever be too great, even though reach- 
ing the point of infinity. And if endless punish- 
ment be one of the exigencies growing out of a system 
expanding through endless ages, then, not only is 
there no intrinsic absurdity in it as a doctrine, but 
it becomes entirely harmonious with the system 
itself. 
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SIN. 



All punishment is for sin, and the future punish- 
ment of the wicked, whatever its duration, will be 
only for this. A right understanding, therefore, of 
the doctrine of sin is essential to all satisfactory views 
of God's dealings with it hereafter. Indeed, by far 
the greater part of the difficulties men have with the 
doctrine of Endless Punishment arise from improper 
views of the nature, origin and relations of God to 
sin. 

For example. — The assumption that all sin could 
have been prevented by the mere exertion of Divine 
Power, renders the doctrine of endless punishment 
for {t necessarily absurd. Also, 

The doctrine of the connection of the human race 
with Adam, in the repulsive form in which it is often 
apprehended, namely, that God, by this arbitrary 
arrangement, has poured one stream of moral pollu- 
tion through the entire race, and then that he damns 
men eternally for being «mner«,renders the doctrine of 
endless punishment for sin,inthe minds of multitudes, 
inconsistent with the Divine Benevolence, and it is, 
on this account, rejected. Also, 

The assumption that sin is due primarily to the 
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connection of the soul with a material bodY,or;, at least, 
that its malignity is intensified, and the occasions of 
its commission multiplied by this connection, of which 
God is manifestly tlie responsible author; or that it is 
due to temptation by malignant beings which he mani- 
festly permits ; or to the unavoidable ignorance and 
inexperience of men; so that men, on the whole, do 
not have, in this world, a fair probation, are each and 
all inconsistent with the doctrine of the endless pun- 
ishment of sin. 

To clear up these difficulties and remove these ob- 
jections, so that the clear testimony of the Bible to 
this doctrine, may have its due weight, will be the 
design of this and the following chapters. 

Section 1. — The doctrine of sin inherited from 
Adam, 

The prevailing hypothesis to account for the sin- 
fulness of men is, that they sin from some kind of a 
connection with Adam. This explanation fails in 
several respects of being satisfactory. 

History of tme Doctrine. 

The ancient doctrine as taught by Augustine in the 
fifth century, was the result of mere human specula- 
tion. It was assumed that souls, like bodies, are 
propagated from parent to child. Hence that the 
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whole human race were created when Adam was, the 
successive birth of the individuals being only the 
unfolding o^ the race: so that we, of this generation, 
were created six thousand years before we \\ ere born. 
Hence that we, each one of us, ato, with him, the 
forbidden fruit in Eden ; and so all the human race, 
in the language of the catechism, * 'sinned in him and 
{ellmth-h.im'mh.i& first transgression." "Therefore," 
Augustine says, "all sinned in Adam; the human 
race were in the loins of Adam." Calvin held the 
same view. He says: "We all sinned before we 
were born." This doctrine of the catechism was 
finally crystallized in New England in that familiar 
cuoplet of the primer, 

*an Adam's fall 

We sinned all." • 

This is the ancient and proper doctrine of "origin- 
al SIN." 

This made two kinds of sin — one committed before 
we were born, and the other after. The first was called 
"original," the second "actual." The first made 
men sinners "by nature," the second "by practice." 

But the doctrine has been greatly modified by 
theologians subsequently; so that there have been 
as many as six statements of it which differ radically 
from each other. 

Pres. Edwards rejects the propagation of souls 
entirely I but holds to a " divinely constituted union 
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between Adam and his posterity, by which his sin 
becomes theirs.'* According to Augustine, we are 
guilty at birth because wp. ate the forbidden fruit. 
According to Edwards, because God determined that 
Adam' s nin should be ours. 

The Princeton Divines reject all co-existence 
with Adam, or any ireal guilt on account of his sin; 
but hold still that God regards and treats us as if 
we were guilty. Here is another change. Edwards 
and Calvin held that we were really guilty of Adam's 
sin; but Princeton, only that we arc treated as if 
we were. This theory is called. Imputation. 

The New England theologians have made another 
change, and teach, not that we are guilty of Adam's 
sin in any sense; but only that we inherit from him 
a sinful disposition; {vide Wood's Essay.) 

Others make another change, and say that the 
disposition is not really sinful y but only that we are 
depraved, corrupt, disordered at birth from our con- 
nection with Adam, and on this account grow up to be 
sinful. 

At this point too, there is a difference; some, like 
Stuart, holding that the stream of moral pollution, 
originating in Adam, has flowed to the human race 
through the mental chaniif^l; others, like Pres. 
Appleton, that its channel has been through the 
body. 

Dr* Dwight says he is unable to explain it, and 
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confesses he has seen *' no explanation which did not 
leave the diflSculties as great, and for aught I know 
as numerous as they were before." 

Dr. Taylor narrows down the doctrine to 1;his — 
" I take only this general position as that, and that 
only which the Scriptures authorize — that the sinful- 
ness of mankind is in eonseqitenee of Adam's sin." 

Dr.' Edward Beechbr sweeps even this away, 
and declares that "the doctrine that our depraved 
natures, or our sinful conduct, have been caused or 
occasioned by the sin of Adam, is not asserted in any 
part of the Word of God." 

In this medley of opinion, who shall determine 
what is Orthodoxy? The fact is, it is all mere 
human speculation, and men may accept it or not as 
they please. Dr. Bebcher declares y that *' all 
Tittempts to explain the connection between the sin of 
Adam and the ruin of his posterity, have been so 
unsatisfactory, as to create a violent presumption 
that the idea is, in itself, incapable of vindication or 
defence." And Prbs. Fairchild, in the Advance 
of Sept. 16, 1869, makes this very significant state- 
ment: — " The doctrine of the Fall, in its relation to 
human depravity, is confessedly nnopen question, ^^ 
2. Scripture Argument. 

One thing, at least, is certain -The doctrine that 
men sin because Adam did, is not in the Bible. The 
connection of the human race with him is mentioned 
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in only two places — the fifth of Romans and the fif- 
teenth of Corinthians,an(l in both these, the only con- 
sequence stated as coming on the race for Adam's 
sin is temporal death^ in accordance with the explana- 
tion given by Knapp, of Rom.V — "Adam by sinning 
became mortal, and theriefore, could beget only mor- 
tal descendants." The way dn is proved to have 
descended from Adam is, by making the death spoken 
of include death spiritual as well as temporal. 

The refutation of this exegesis by Dr. Beecher in 
his Conflict of Ages,is exhaustive and unanswerable. 
He shows that this interpretation is not found in the 
early fathers ; was not given to the passage till the 
fourth century; was never adopted by the Greek 
church at all; and moreover is entirely at variance 
with the design and scope of the argument. 

/ But, if the doctrine of sin derived from Adam is 
not taught in Rom. V., then it is not a doctrine of 
the Bible; for as Dr. Beedier says: "If these things 
[depravity and disorder at birth] are not asserted in 
this passage to have been caused by the sin of Adam, 
then plainly they are not asserted to have been caused 
by it at all in any part of the Word of Grod ; for there 
is no other passage of Scripture, in which it can even 
be pretended with any show of probability whatever 
that these things are asserted.'* (See Appendix A.) 
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3. Argument from Rbasou. 

But, it is asserted on the ground of reason^ that 
human sinfulness is derived from Adam, It appears^ 
it is said, that the child inherits the depraved consti- 
tution of the parent, and therefore, that depravity ig 
thus handed down from parent to child, and hence 
must run back finally to a depraved ancestor for 
its origin. Answer — 

The child inherits from the parent four things; not 
always^ but generally: 

1. Physical peculiarities, as of feature and com- 
plexion. 

2. Mental peculiarities as of strength or weakness 

or aptifcude for particular studies . 

3. Peculiarities of disposition^ willful and head- 
strong parents, generally having similarly constitute^j 
children. 

4. Depraved tastes^ also, like the appetite in the 
parent for intoxicating drink, or any other vicious 
indulgence. 

But the primary occasion of sin, as we shall show 
hereafter, lies back of all these, in the constitutional 
nature of the moral being ; and this occasion is only 
modified in its external manifestations by the parental 
connection ; so that all we know with certainty re- 
specting this matter is, that parental peculiarities are 
apt to determine what particular for7n the sin of the 
child shall take; that is, no matter who or what the 
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parents may be, the child will certainly sin, and the 
sin be sjire to take some form; but the peculiar form 
is very apt to be determined by the mental and phj^s- 
ical habits of either or both parents; so that the form 
of sin, and not the sin itself y is all that can rightly be 
charged to parental connection. Adam and the 
Angels both sinned without any intervention of a de- 
praved ancestor; and a child, with no parental con- 
nection, were the thing possible, or placed in any 
other possible circumstances at this stage of the cre- 
ation than those in which he is placed,would undoubt- 
edly do the same.* 

4. THE HYPOTHESIS USELESS AND MISCHIEVOUS. 

The doctrine, therefore, that men sin from a con- 
nection with Adam, is taught neither by Reason nor 
Revelation, and is a mere hypothesis of human in- 
vention, to account for the certainty and universality 
of human sinfulness. And now regarding it as an 
hypothesis merely, it is both useless and mis- 
chievous, 

1. It is useless. For the sole value of an 
hypothesis lies in its accounting for facts. Now we 
have three facts or instances of sin — the Angels, 

* It will be obvious to the theological student that we have adopted. 
as a philosophical basis, tho doctrine of Creationisin, rather than that 
ofTraducianism; for although, as Prof. Shedd observes, "the doctrine 
of Traducianism is unq^uestionably more accordant with that of Original 
Sin, than that of Creationism,** still we are not able to see that, as a phi- 
losophical hypothesis, it explains and harmonizes as many of the facts 
of Reason and Revelation as that of Creationism. Indeed, as an hypoth- 
esis, it applies only to the human race ; while that of Creationisin ad- 
mits of application to this world, and to all worlds forever. 
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Adam and ourselves; and the hypothesis accounts 
only for our sin, leaving the other two instances with 
no explanation whatever. And what is an 
hypothesis worth that explains only one-third of the 
facts ! 

2. It is mischievous. It traces our sin to an 
arrangement of God apparently designed to secure it, 
and confuses all our ideas of His holiness and 
benevolence. Indeed the very idea that God should, by 
any of these arrangements, of which he was the sole 
and responsible author, accumulate obstacles in the 
way of submission to himself, is monstrous, and 
would convict him of being a worse Tempter to 
human sinfulness than the Adversary himself. For 
the Devil did not create the laws of propagation, nor 
can he mold the essential elements of character. 
As we are born into this world, so Q-od made us to 
be born; and for all that is in us at birthj he alone is 
responsible.* 

♦Should the question arise — Why should (lod create a being who 
can sin, and especially a system of such; why, in short, create a system 
of free moral agents, the answer is — A moral being, one made ** in the 
image of God, with an intellect to know and understand him, sensi- 
bilities to feel his love, and a will to choose his service, is the bo^Jt kind 
of being possible: because, 

FiEST — The voluntary love and service of one who can inulorstand 
and appreciate God, is a source of the highest satisfaction to Him: and 
the love of one such being, of more value to him than all the material 
works which his hands have builded. 

Secoxuly — Such a being, acting rightly, contains within himself 
elements of happiness the best in kind, and the greatest in degree: a 
free moral agent alone being susceptible to the blessedness of conscious 
virtue, and of being drawn into loving sympathy with God; and 

Thirdly— There can be no more exalted a being than one made in 
fi^*«tma^e, fbr there canbeno better pattern; and therefore, also, a 
iystem of such free moral agents, loving and serving God, as they might 
do and ought to do, is the best possible or conceivable. 
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It has also a caLimitous bearing upon the doctrine 
of Endless Punishment. If it be taught that a man 
is to meet and endure eternal condemnation for being 
a sinner; and then that obstacles are accumulated in 
the way ot* Ins holy livin^^ and acting for which he 
is in noway responsible, then will the justice of such 
condemnation appear to the same extent questionable. 
And because the hypothesis, as very often appre- 
hended, does appear to hinder holiness, and make 
sin not only certain but unavoidable, therefore do 
we believe that multitudes, in considering the 
doctrine of endless punishment from this stand-point, 
are led to question, either the inspiration of the 
Bible or the benevolence of God. And the reason 
why the hypothesis has not jione vastly more 
mischief than it has, is, that it has not been heartily 
received, or else its logica) consequences have not 
been distinctly apprehended ; or, if they have been, 
that the mind has rather held, in the face of them, to 
the plain declarations of the Bible respecting the 

But it is objected that such beings can and will and do sin . Answer — 
If, in a moral system, aU would sin and be lost, then benevolence would 
notadmitof its creation- Even if a majority wou'd sin hopelessly, we 
cannot see how its creation would bo benevolent. But if the vast 
majority will remain true to Ood and duty, then, as holiness and con- 
sequent happiness are as valuable in the way of goo<l, as sin and con- 
sequent misery are bad in the way of evil, and the one as important to 
be secured as the other to be avoided. thocroaiion of sttch a moralsystem 
become:} manifestly, the dictate of benovolence. That such is the 
character of the present moral system, will abundantly appear in the 

Srogress of the work: and the benevolence of God in its creation, b^ 
efended on the two-fold ground: First— that the number of those who 
sin hopelessly, are the smallest^ fraction of the whole; and secondly — 
that God does, for the salvation of every individual, all that Omnip- 
otence can do. 
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final state of the wicked, and let the hypothesis go 
for an inexplicable mystery. 

We believe that the Bible gives no reason for 
haman sinfulness — why men sin; doubtless because 
no good reason can be given, for then it would not be 
sin, and poor ones are worthless ; and it appears that 
when theologians propose so good a reason for it as a 
depraved, disordered and even sinful nature at birth, 
they rob it logically of even the possibility of being 
sinful.* 

(This matter will be further discussed when we 
come to consider the parental relation in its bearing 
upon human probation.) 

Any hypothesis, therefore, designed to account for 
the sinfulness of men, should be carefully guarded, 
for we are dealing with the foundations of human ac- 
countability, and of Grod's justice in the everlasting 
condemnation of men; and there is danger lest some 
explanation of its origin be given which shall appear 
to conflict with these , and be, therefore, opposed to 
the whole spirit of the Bible, and mischievous in its 
tendency. 

The Scriptures everywhere treat sin as, in all cir- 
eiimstanees, an unnatural, unnecessary and wicked 
thing, for which no good reason can be given; and 



♦ It 18 obvious that a full consideration of the doctrine of the Fall ia 
not at all iu place in the present treatise; and that the discussion ia 
noceBuarily confined to those aspects and apprehensions of it which have 
a calamitous bearing upon the doctrine of endless punishment. 
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hold every individual of the human family under just 
as strong obligations to be froe from its contamina- 
tion as the Angels in Heaven, or 3is God himself. 
-The solemn injunction of the Bible is " Be ye holy, 
FOR I am tioly." '' Be ye therefore perfect, EVEN AS 
your Father which is in Heaven is peifect." Neither 
do the Scriptures treat sin in any respect as a matter 
of course, or as something not at all to be wondered 
at. On the contrary, they represent it as a matter 
of profound astonishment : " Be astonished ye 
Heavens at this, and be horribly afraid; be ye very 
desolate, saith the Lord. For my people have com- 
mitted two evils." '* Hear Heavens, and give ear 
earth; for the Lord hath spoken; I have nourished 
and brought up dhildren, and they have rebelled 
against me.'' Neither do they offer the shadow of an 
excuse for its commission; saying on the contrary, 
with terrible emphasis, *' Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things written in the Book of 
the Law to do them;" and all our hypothetical ex- 
planations should be molded in strict accordance 
with these solemn declarations. 

Section 2. The Occasion op Sin. 

The word occasion is here used with carefulness 
and precision, as being entirely distinct from the 
efficient cause. The efficient cause of sin, can only be 
the moral being himself who commits it. And the 
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question now to be considered is, how is it possible 
for a being, made in the image of God, to sin ? 

1. Every beinii; made in God's image must be 
free^ truly free, or else he would Tiotbemade in his 
image. 

2. He must be conscious that he is free. He 
cannot truly be thus, without being conscious of it. 

3. He must love to exercise* this freedoi](i in the 
way of independent action; which means mainly that 
he must love to seek his ownpers)iial gratification in 
every possible way without restraint He cannot 
have this freedom without loving to exercise it — in 
common language, without loving to have his 07vn 
way. 

Also he cannot but love the objects which minister 
to his gratification. He must delight to seek his 
enjoyment in every avenue opened — to roam the uni- 
verse at will, taxing every object, every scene, every 
employment affording satisfaction. Therefore, 

4. To give up this independence of action and 
submit to restraint, which involves the giving up 
oftentimes of objects in themselves desirable, cannot 
be an easy matter. It must -cost a struggle, It is 
going against inclination — practicing self-denial. 
And this must be attended with reluctance, and 
a reluctance just proportioned to the love of in- 
dependence. By just so much as he loves his own 
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way, by just so much he must make an e£fort in order 
to surrender it. But, 

5. He mu»t surrender it, and consent to be 
guided, governed and restrained^ if need be, as God 
may see fit, as the only security for the harmony and 
welfare of the universe. Without this submission to 
God, each one, acting out his natural inclinations, 
would set up for himself, and there would be as 
many independent wills as there were individuals, 
each acting for himself, and with no influential re- 
gard for the general good ; and the resulting collision, 
strife, discord and suffering, would be uncontrolable 
and dreadful. The only security, therefore, for the 
harmony and happiness of the universe, is the sub- 
mission of all wills to the one controlling will of the 
Almighty. 

He must also submit to God's guidance and care; 

because, being finite, as he is and must be — for an 

infinite being cannot be created — he cannot take 

proper care of himself^ nor act with any certainty 

for his own good. For, being finite, he cannot see 

the end from the beginning, and therefore, cannot 

know the full results of his conduct, for those might not 

transpire in the lapse of ages; and what might be 

apparently advantageous for him now, using the very 

best of his judgment, might not be advantageous for 

him thousands of years hence. 

Neither, for the same reason, can he know how to 

D 
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act with certainty for the general good, or for the 
honor of his Maker; so that he must allow his Maker 
to prescribe for him, and if necessary, restrain him, 
as the only possible security both for his own 
individual good and the general welfare. 

6. Hence the absolute necessity that God assert 
his control over him, and give him his Law with its 
two cardinal requirements — loving God with all his 
heart and his neighbor as himself, and enforce 
obedience to it with the whole weight of his authority. 
This is the only security for the happiness of the 
universe. 

7. At this point we find the occasion of sin, viz: 
a disinclination to the necessary restraints of law 
and government^ growing out of the love of conscious 
freedom in a free moral agent j^ 

Here comes the collision between the Free Will 
and the Divine Law, and the resulting sin is ever the 
intelligent, willful and personal *' transgression of the 
Law ; " and no other sin or sinfulness is possible or 
conceivable; "where no law is there is no trans- 
gression." 

*Somo perhaps would prefer to say that the disinclination to submis- 
sion grows out of a love of self gratification rather than the love of 
freedom. But this statement appears not quite sufBcientiy general to 
cover the whole ground; for there appears to be an inclination to resist 
authority as such, without reference to any particular object of self 
gratification— to refuse to oh^YJust because commanded — to refuse to do 
a thing ^ust because told to. Our statement also seems to come nearer 
to our Savior's representation of the workings of the wicked heart— 
** we will not have this man to reign over us"— implying a hatred of 
authority. 
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This then is the occasion of sin in its original 
existence. It is a temptation to sin originating 
in the individual, in accordance with the statement 
of the Apostle — " Every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of Aes oitm lust and enticed." ( James 
1: 14.) This licstj as it is here termed, is the 
occasion of which we are speaking.* 

Respecting the occasion of sin, as thus presented, 
several particulars are noticeable. 

1. It lies back of all voluntary action, and is, 
therefore, destitute of moral character — a mere con- 
stitutional element. Therefore, 

2. It ia not at all of the nature of depravity, nor 
does it imply any defect of original constitution, and 
is consistent with perfect innocence, and even holiness. 

3 . In this view, every being in the universe who 
sins, whether man or devil, sins solely because he 
dislikes the restraint of law, and shrinks from the 
self-denial necessary to obedience. 

The law may be a mere imperative of the reason 
and the conscience, or it may be a command rightly 
imposed by another, to whose rightfulness, however, 

*The word lust, in this passagre, is not a happy translation of the 
Original, being almost invariably used in a bad sense; whereas in the 
Original, the word only means innocent desire, being the same word used 
by Paul when he says, ** having a desire to depart and be with Christ; ** 
and by our Savior when he says ** with desire I have desired to eat 
this passover," 

Moreover the sin is represented as coming in after the lust, and not 
accompanying it,—" When lust hath couceivod it hringeth forth sin." 
MaLifestly. therefore, the occasion of sin is here represented as in- 
noceiU eonsntutionai proptnsity lying back of the sin, und only the sin 
that follows it is sinful; and this is precisely the view we are taking. 
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the rea.^oii and the conscience assent; but, in either 
case, it is law^ corning down upon him with the de- 
mand of obedience to rightful authority. In the for- 
mer case, the individual becomes "a law to himself, 
his conscience also bearing witness." In the latter, 
he comes under the authority of another — a parent, 
guardian, master or ruler; and the sin resulting from 
disobedience is always disobedience to rightful author- 
ity — to law. Sin is therefore the " transgression of 
the Zaz^," and has in all cases a common origin. 
" Where no Zat^ is, tliere is no transgression." "I 
had not known sin but by the Zaw^." 

4. The leading peculiarity of this view is, that it 
represents the occasion of sin as inseparable from a 
free nature under this necessary restraint of law, and 
belongs, therefore, to a moral being by virtue of his 
creation, and is as inseparable from the soul as free- 
dom itself. Which leads to the consideration of the 
following section : 

Section 3. The Occasion of Sin common to 
ALL Created Moral Beings. 

The view is not unfrequently entertained that a 
pure and perfect being would obey God as a matter 
of course, and that submission to His will on the part 
of such an one would not require self-denial. Our 
theologians often speak of Adam in the garden as 
taking the right course spontaneously, and without 
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an effort — as being " spontaneous to good/' But 
that such a view is erroneous, is evident. 

1. From the fac that were this true, the jir%t sin 
would have been impossible. Before sin there is 
nothing but holiness, and before sinful beings, none 
but holy ones; and if a holy being is from his very 
nature " spontaneous to good," then, as a matter of 
fact, be never would sin. If submission to God were 
entirely an easy matter, then submission would have 
been always rendered. Rebellion against God would 
never have been heard of, and the first sin becomes, 
if not exactly impossible (for that expression might 
seem to conflict with free agency,) yet as certain not 
to be committed as if it were. 

2. The necessary condition and circumstances 
of the jirst sinful beings^ demonstrate the point that 
an occasion of sin must exist in a pure and perfect 
being. 

Whoever the first sinners were, makes no differ- 
ence with the argument. We have assumed the 
Fallen Angels to have been tlie first created beings 
and the first sinners in the universe. But whoever 
they were, three thinp^s must have been true of them. 

First. They came directly from the hand of God, 
and were, therefore, pure and perfect in their original 
constitution. 

Secondly. They must have been placed in the best 
possible circumstances — the best surroundings for the 
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development of a holy character. We argue both 
these points from the assumed benevolence of God. 

Thirdly. They encountered no external tempta- 
tion, for there were no unholy beings in existence to 
present temptation . Hence their position was, in all 
respects, as likely to result in holiness as it could 
possibly be. 

But notwithstanding all, they sinned. "They kept 
not their first estate, but left their own habitation" — 
would have their own way. And as nothing better 
could be done for any other beings in the universe 
than was done for them, therefore any other beings 
who could have been created, would also have sinned 
and for the same reason ; and the vital point is thus 
demonstrated that the occasion of sin, whatever it be, 
is inseparable from a free nature, and belongs to all 
moral beings, who either have been or can be created ; 
so that even a pure and perfect being cannot submit 
to the necessary restraints of God's law without 
a struggle. 

3. We reach the same conclusion from the trial in 
Eden. Had our First Parents in the perfection of 
their original constitution, made as they were in 
God's image, refused to eat of the forbidden fruit, it 
would have cost them an effort — the effort of self- 
denial not to partake of that which was seen to be 
agreeable and pleasant — " good for food, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise." And the reason 
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why they disobeyed the Divine command was that 
they might follow their own inclinations, and that 
they might have their own ivay. 

4. We see the same thing exemplified in the 
Divine Savior," who was made in all thini^s like us;'* 
He " pleased not himself;" censequently went 
against his pleasure — his natural inclinations; con- 
sequently denied himself; showing that he had inclin- 
ations which needed to be denied. Had he *' pleased 
himself" he would have sinned. We see it in the 
garden, in the struggle of submission there. Was 
it an easy matter for him to submit to God when he 
prayed three times in agony that the cup might pass 
from him ? No, even the pure Redeemer must resist 
his natural inclinations in the hard effort of self- 
denial in order to remain holy. And there- 
fore he says, '* If any man will come after me^ let 
him deny himself." It would have been a present 
gratification to him to have taken his own way, and 
followed his own will, as he was inclined to — to have 
" pleased himself; " but he said rather " not my 
will but thine be done, sh')wing that he had a will or 
inclination contrary to the will and pleasure of God- 

Thus the case is clearly made out that even a pure 
and perfect being cannot submit to the necessary 
restraints of God's law without a struggle, and 
hence, that the occasion of sin is common to all 
created beings. 
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DOCTRINAL POINTS. 

Certain logical inferences at this point are worthy 
of notice, developing some of the doctrinal bearings 
of the foregoing principle. 

1. A pure and perfect being may yet have in him 
an occasion of sin without impairing at all the per" 
fection of his nature. 

2. Men are now as truly made in the image of 
God as were Adam and the Angels; for the declara- 
tion of the Apostle is that Christ was " made in 
all things like unto his brethren, and tempted in 
all points like as they are ; " and if Christ was pure 
and perfect in his original constitution, so must 
human nature now, in its original constitution, be 
equally unexceptionable. 

3. The doctrine of moral imperfection, trans- 
mitted from parent to child, is untenable; for, in that 
case, moral imperfection would have appertained to 
the Savior, he being " made in all things like 
unto his brethren." 

4. It is not necessary in order to account for the 
sinfulness of men, to assume a connection with a de- 
praved ancestor; seeing that the single fact that men 
are free moral agents, furnishes a sufficient explana- 
tion of the universality of human sinfulness. 

5. Men sin now precisely as Adam did, and for 
the same reason — the constitutional impulse of a free 
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nature, inclined from its constitutional freedom to 
have its own way. There is no evidence that men 
have originally any more of an inclination to resist 
the authority of God than Adam had; or that the in- 
clination they have in this direction, is derived, at 
all, from their connection with him. They have it 
solely because they are free moral agents. We sin; 
and that is all he did. He sinned; and that is all we 
do. Like him, the inclination of the whole world is 
to their own pleasure. The very firs.t development 
of the infant mind is in the direction of impatience 
of restraint — he wants his own way. This is the lead- 
ing characteristic of childhood also, and i& what 
creates the necessity for parental authority in the 
family. This is the chief trouble in the community 
that men want their own way instead of seeking the 
general good. This too makes gdvernment necessary 
in the state; and even on the broad field of national 
experience,the sole occasion of difficulty is the prefer- 
ence for the individual over the general good. ^'For 
all seek their own^^ is the only trouble in the uni- 
verse. 

Is it said that,a8 moral beings are made in "God*s 
image," the foregoing reasoning will necessitate self- 
denial on the part of the Almighty ? True, and obe- 
dience to the great Law of Benevolence to which he 
also is subject, does call for self-denial even on his 
part. "He doth not afflict willingly," says the Scrip- 
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ture; and therefore, by just so much as he does not, 
must he repress the immediate promptings of his piti- 
ful nature; and because the highest good demands it, 
deny himself and still continue the infliction. 

Again, ''not willing that any should perish;" and 
therefore, by just so much as he is not willing, must 
he repress the strong impulses of aflfection for the 
creature he has made; and because the general good 
demands the maintenance of his law and government 
inviolate, must he still deny himself, and puniah 
him as he deserves. 

Thus in the mutual relations of moral beings, self- 
denial for the general good has become the laio of the 
universe. "If any man will come after me let him 
deny himself," is undoubtedly, not merely the law of 
this world, but of all worlds. Even God does not 
exempt himself from self-denial; and he therefore, 
who refuses to practice it, and so remain true to God 
and duty, assails the universal welfare, and deserves 
the very uttermost of condemnation. "It must needs 
be that oflfences come, but wo unto that man by whom 
the offence cometh." 

This point will be considered in the following sec- 
tion. 

But first it will be necessary to notice two objections 
to the position that the occasion of sin is common to 
all moral beings. 

Objection 1. — It is objected that. Adam, in the 
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garden, obeyed his Maker perfectly for some consid- 
erable time after his creation, and that therefore, 
there could have been in him no such occasion of sin 
as we are insisting on. Answer: 

Many, and indeed most of our theologians lavish 
upon Adam, previous to his fall, groundless com- 
mendation, calling him not only innocent and sinless, 
but holy; "heart full of holiness," "loving all that 
God loved," [self denial ?] "spontaneous to good,'* in 
short' a perfect pattern of obedience; thus making no 
distinction between innocence and holiness — between 
the obedience that costs no self-denial, and the obe- 
dience that submits to God under a fair trial, between 
that affection for him which springs from the pleasure 
of gratified inclinations, and that which springs from 
an intelligent and cordial submission to his rightful 
authority; and using, in respect to Adam, language 
applicable only to a being confirmed in holiness. 

All the character Adam had earned previous to 
his fall, was earned only by obedience to commands 
which crossed none of his natural inclinations, and 
cost no self-denial — the law of marriage and the sab- 
bath, and the command to dress and keep the gar- 
den. No commands had been imposed which inter- 
fered at all with his pleasure — his natural inclina- 
tion; and how could obedience, in such circumstances, 
prove that he had no constitutional love of independ- 
ence — no desire to have his own way, and no disin- 
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clination to submit to tlie proper and necessary re- 
straints of law and authority ? 

On the other hand, the evidence that he had the 
same love of independence and dislike of restraint — 
the same occasion of sin in him which we have claimed 
as belonging to all created moral beings, a}>pears 
conclusively in this, that no sooner was he crossed in 
the least, than he refused to obey. He would not 
give up even one tree of all the multitude about him. 

Now the only object of his trial was to induce him 
if possible, to give up himself voluntarily and truly 
to the disposal of God, and let him govern him. 
And the trial was undoubtedly graduated precisely to 
this, being just severe enough, had he endured it 
successfully, to have confirmed him in eternal obedi- 
ence and blessedness. But he refused to do this. 
No sooner did he find that the tree Avas "good for food 
and a tree to be desired to make one wise," than his 
love of having his own way overpowered all other con- 
siderations, and in the fiice of commands and warn- 
ing and threatenings and reason and conscience^ 
broke out in open rebellion against restraint; even 
too, in so insignificant a matter as the possession of a 
single tree, when allowed freely to partake of all the 
other trees of the garden. Certainly his recorded 
experience, so far as it goes, proves only the truth of 
our position, that the occasion of sin is common to all 
created moral beings. 
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Objection 2. — It is objected again that the 
Unfallen Angels have not sinned; and how then can 
the occasion of sin be common to all moral beings. 

The objection is usually rendered especially 
serious from the assumption that they were created 
at the same time with the Fallen Angels, and that 
both existed together for a time in holiness and 
happiness. But this idea is purely Miltonian, and 
has no foundation in the Scriptures. The Fallen 
Angel only is mentioned in the beginning. More- 
over, the supposition that both were created at the 
same time,, starts troublesome questions. If a part 
sinned, why not all ? If God could keep a part 
from sinning, why not all ? And to these questions, 
human reason gives not even a conjectural answer. 

When they were created, we know not. No 
mention is made of them till the time of Abraham. 
All possible periods have been assigned to their 
creation — "before the visible world;'* " on the first 
of the six days;" **on the fourth day;" and 
"after man." This latter view wtis held by Gennadius 
in the fifth century, and by Schubert of Helmstadt 
in modern times. [ Knapp's Theology.] We may lo- 
cate them therefore, any where before the time of 
Abraham, where they will best harmonize with the gen- 
eral system. In the absence of all opposing evidence, 
wadfollomng the Biblical order ^ we prefer to con- 
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sider them the third order of created intelligences.* 
Assuming this, and the following considerations 
will suflSciently explain the fact of their persever- 
ance in holiness. 

1. They have seen the firmness of God in the 
punishment of the sinning Angels, making the 
highest possible appeal to fear^ and operating power- 
fully to deter them from transgression. 

2. They are brought into fierce and persistent 
conflict with these same wicked spirits — the Powers of 
Evil. 

The angel commissioned to attend upon the 
prophet Daniel, and " minister " to him, is repre- 
sented as being hindered by a severe contest with a 
powerful and wicked agency — some malignant 
spirit who was thwarting and hindering him. 

In the vision of Zechariah, he saw " Joshua the 
high priest standing before the angel of the Lord, 
and Satan standing at his right hand to resist him." 

In Rev. 12:7, the declaration is, '' There was war 
in heaven; Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels." 

And so everywhere in the world, where the angels 
of heaven find their appropriate employment in min- 

♦Some have supposed that the Cherubim placed at the entrance of 
thegardenof Eden, refer to them. But, respecting the Cherubim of 
the Scriptures, Mr. Barnes says— " They wore not Angels. They are 
never spoken of as such. Nor are they represented either as Angels, or 
aa designed to indicate real forms of life. The idea of an Angel there- 
forOf at the entrance of the garden of Eden, is the idea of a philosophy, 
OP the notion of the nursery, and without any foundation in the 
Scriptures."— [ QuarUrly Christian Spectator, Vol, VIII. J 
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istering to God's children, and promoting the 
interests of his kingdom, they are very likely brought 
into the fiercest antagonism with the Devil and his 
angels ; and every, advantage gained, is at the cost of 
a struggle, and every success is a victorious triumph 
over their malignant opposers; so that they, as well 
as we, are "wrestling against Principalities, against 
Powers, against the Rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places." 
It is evident that the entire influence of such a 
conflict must be to enlist their sympathies on the 
side of God; to lead them to hate the character and 
conduct of their opposers; to awaken affection for 
the cause of truth and righteousness for which they 
contend; and thus to fortify their position in right, 
by the most powerful defences of holy character. 

3. They have witnessed the mercy of God in the 
work of Redemption. They behold him stooping in 
tenderness and pity to the lost, and giving his only 
begotten Son to death for their salvation, furnishing 
thus the highest possible appeal to affection; and 
they cannot contemplate it without being drawn to 
him in wonder, admiration and love, and having an 
ardent desire also, to explore the mysteries of this 
wonderful plan. — " Which things the angels desire to 
Ifiok intoJ*^ 

4. Added to this, and as tending in a special 
manner todraw them into sympathy with God, are 
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their own personal ministrations to the redeemed. 
** Are they not all ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation." 
This is pre-eminently their delightful employment — 
bestowing their aflfectionate attentions upon those 
redeemed ones whom the Savior has loved with an 
everlasting love, and whose " names are written in 
the book of life from the foundation of the world." 

6. In respect to the work of Redemption also, the 
Scriptures clearly indicate that the angelic hosts have 
in it ^personal interest. Not only do they ** desire to 
look into it, " but the following statement is 
especially in point as showing how important and 
vital is the work of Redemption to them, in that it 

reveals to them the character of God. ** To the 
intent that now, unto the Principalities and Powers 
in Heavenly places, might be known hy the church 
the manifold wisdom of God." This cannot mean 
less than that they are coming to the knowledge of 
God's character and attributes through his dealings 
with his redeemed " church " on earth. 

We may notice also the representation which 
John gives in Revelation of the song sung by the 
angelic host, whose number was " ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands." It is 
not enough for them simply to praise God as being 
their Creator, preserver and benefactor. It is not 
enough for them merely to praise Jesus Christ 
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as being " the brightness of the Father's glory and 
the express image of his person." But for some 
reason, the kindling emotions of their souls find their 
only appropriate expression in saying with a loud 
voice " worthy is the Lamb that was slain." The 
Lamb slain — Christ dying, is with them also, as with 
the " elders," the grand theme of their rejoicing. 

And who shall say that to this death of the 
Redeemer, and the manifestation made by it of the 
mercy and love of God, they may not be indebted 
for their preservation from sin thus far, and their 
final confirmation in holiness and happiness; and 
that this very fact it is, which causes them to swell 
with such overflowing raptijre the " new song." The 
Scriptures abundantly favor the supposition.* 

6. Another thought is suggested. The inflicences 
of the Holy Spirit to make motives efficacious, and 
which are an important element in the general plan 
of the Atonement, and form a part of it, being given 
as the Apostle expressly states, "through Christ 

*A note from Conybear^ and Uowson on the Epistlo to the Colossians, 
is significant in this direction. *' It is sufficient to observe iluit St. 
Paul is stiU led to sot forth the true greatness oX Christ in opposition to 
the angelolatry of the Oolossian herotiow^ intimating that, so far from 
Christ's being one only of the angelic hierarchy, the heavenly hosts 
themselves stood in need of his atonement-" 

If the assump; ion bo deemed more reasonable that the angels, fallen 
anduufallen werecrcnlcid at the same time, the view may be made to 
harmonize with the present hypothesis by supposing that the test of 
obedience, similar in its design to that imposed on Adam, was applied 
at first only to the former; and th:it the unfallen angels were kept from 
Bubsejiuent apostacy by the prompt punishment of the rebellious, and 
especially by the timely creation and redemption of mankind, making 
thus the two-fold exhibition of God's justice and mercy. But we 
think this view less natural than the one we have adopted. 

E 
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Jesus/' may possibly be used, to a certain extent, in 
confiruiing them in holiness. While these peculiar 
influences of the Divine Spirit would find, very 
likely, no appropriate place under a system of mere 
laWj and could not therefore, have been used with the 
fallen angels, yet, now that the majesty of God's 
administration is fully sustained by the infinite pro- 
visions of Redemption, no reas jn appears why, under 
it, the whole machinery of a gracious dispensation 
may not appropriatel} be used, to a certain extent at 
least, in confirming the angels in obedience.* 

The probability, therefore, is that the unfallen An- 
gels are being educated for God's eternal service; 
and by active sympathy and co-operation with him in 
the plan of salvation — with whose grand design, just 
mentioned, they may have been made fully acquaint- 
ed—are being steadily lifted to that consolidation of 
character on the side of God and holiness, which shall 

♦ Let this thoue:ht bo extended in thia connection. It is very possible 
that the influences of the Holy Spirit may be used in securing the obedi- 
ence of aU worlds forever. Not perhaps without limitation; for, to bring 
into moral government an extraneous influence to supplement authority, 
and so induce obedience, is everywhere a dangerous expedient, and to 
be used always with great caution; which is, very likely, the reason why 
no more are saved in this world — those influences being used to the full 
extent they «a/p/y can be. And now, to how great an extent God may 
properly make use of these influences in securing the obedience of new- 
ly-created minds in other worlds, and in all ages, we know not; but pos- 
sibly to a certain extent; and his plan may be, to bring each worlcl, as 
it is peopled, under a gracious dispensation, as the only possible way to 
save it from apostacy. In this view, every peopled world is to pass 
through an experiment of probation, that will need all the moral influ- 
ences drawn from Heaven, Hell and Calvary, to bring it up to the requi- 
site point of self-denial and submission to God. [See Appendix B.] 

At this point we obtain a more comprehensive view of the original de- 
sign and plan of the system of Grace than is usually presented. In the 
view we are taking, it is evidently aimed at securing this two-fold result: 

1. The remission of appropriate and necessary penalty, and the gift 
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finally confirm them, if it has not already, in eternal 
obedience. 

If they are not already confirmed, which we regard 
as the more plausible assumption, then their position 
is doubtless analagous to that of Adam in the garden 
previous to his fall. Adam lived for months, and 
probably years before his fall, studying theworks and 
wonders of the Great Architect, and thus reaching 
the point of intelligent responsibility. At least time 
enough intervened for him to "give names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the 
field;" each name doubtless corresponding with the 
peculiar appearance and habits of the different species 
as he leisurely studied and admired them. During 
this time he was becoming acquainted with the character 
and perfections of God through his material works, 
which, with the exception of his firmness in the 
punishment of the rebel angels, furnished the only 

of the Holy Spirit for the salvation of sinful men, without impairing the 
perfectioil of goveruinent; and 

2. Introducing into the moral system of the universe the influence 
and energy of the sanctifying Spirit without impairing the perfection of 
government, and without whose influences not a world, nor even an indi- 
vidual, oould be rescued from confirmed and hopeless apostacv. 

Thus the influence of the Atonement and the operation of the Divine 
Spirit given in connection with it. become the indispensable instru- 
mentality for securing the afl'ectionate obedience of all beings in all 
worlds forever; and so the Great Savior shall see "all things in Chrii;t, 
both which are in Heaven and which are on earth, gathered together in 
one, even in him," and the " ministration of the Spirit" become " glo- 
rious" indeed. 

This view is the only one that seems fully to harmonize with the sur- 
passing greatness and grandeur of the Atonement. When we give it such 
a position that the Great Redeemer shall manifestly see all things 
gathered togeiher in him," and behold this sacrifice of himself for the 
sins of the world, lying at the foundation of the entire happiness of the 
universe^ expanding through eternal ages, then do we begin to under- 
stand how it was that, in that great '* agony," he could yet ** see of the 
travail of bis soul and be satii'Jlcd." 
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field on which those perfections had* been exhibited. 

But in addition to this, the ahgels'are now employed 
in studying and "looking into" the great scheme of 
Redemption, and admiring its glories; and if such 
employments for thousands of years, will finally re- 
sult in their confirmation in holiness, and are neces- 
sary to it, then will they be thus employed for 
thousands of years; for " on the high scale of eter- 
nity," they would all be but a day; and so glorioUg 
a consummation would well compensate for the study 
and employment of ages. 

But if they are already established in holiness, 
then it appears to be already possible to confirm 
intelligent beings in obedience to God ; and the 
question arises — Why, in the view we are taking, 
should the experiment with this wicked world be any 
longer continued ? 

The following is suggested — the plan of Redemp- 
tion thus far has been carried on under the per- 
sonalinspection of angelic beings; and this personal 
observation has been to the last degree eflScacious in 
drawing them in affectionate submission to the 
Almighty. But to the newly created beings of 
future ages and of other worlds, this personal inspec- 
tion of God's merciful dealings with sinful men, will 
be impossible; and the glories and wonders of 
Redemption, which have beamed'with such dazzling 
splendor on the gaze of the Archangel, and have 
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stirred all the depths of his being with their im- 
mediate power, can only reach other and future 
worlds as a matter of history. They can never see the 
agony in the garden, nor the death upon the cross; 
and these can never become influential, in the same 
way with them as with the angels. And so, as we 
suppose, the world must yet move on, and motives 
multiply from God's dealings with the successive 
generations of men, until a historic eflScacy of motive 
shall have been reached suflScient for the necessities 
of the future universe ; and not till then will come 
the winding up of humtin affairs • 

The fact therefore, that the Angels of Heaven 
have not sinned, i« no objection to the position that 
the occasion of sin is common to all moral beings. 

If then this po'sition be allowed, and it be also 
granted that the present is but the infancy of the 
moral system, and that the universe of being is to go 
on'^xpanding and enlarging eternally, as we have 
supposed, and as appears from all the evidence in the 
case, then is this endless difficulty to be endlessly 
met and surmounted by the Almighty, namely-^The 
inclination of all newly created mind in all worlds will 
to break away from the necessary restraints of 
God's law, and set up for itself in opposition to him, 
as in the case of Adam and the Angels. 

Whatever influences therefore, are necessary now 
to restrain it, and prevent it from culminating in 
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disastrous rebellion, will be always necessary, always 
indispensable; so that to manage and control this 
tendency will be the endless work of the endless 
ages. 

This fact that all created beings, from their very 
nature, shrink from the restraints of law, and are 
inclined, from their natural constitution, to sin, is, 
as has been already stated, the distinguishing feature 
of the present hypothesis, and furnishes the key, it 
is believed, to the right understanding of the moral 
universe. And even as the law of gravitation, con- 
sidered as the principle of iiniversal attraction, is 
found to be the key which unlocks the grand secrets 
of the material universe, and gives the reason for its 
beauty, order and harmony, as it moves on under 
the pressure of necessary causation, so the key 
which unlocks the grand secrets of the moral universe, 
and gives the reason for all in it that is discordant 
and jarring and troublesome, as it moves onward* in 
its course of moral freedom, will be found to be 
this fact of universal repulsion, considered as the 
universal tendency of free mind to resist law, and 
thus to break away from the great controlling center — 
God; and under the impulse of this disastrous 
centrifugal force, to ruin itself, and make havoc of 
the universe.* 



*Should any one regard the foregoing as an unsatisfactory explanation 
of the origin of sin, it will very possibly be due to the fact that he is 
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Section 4. — Sin utterly inexcusable. 

But notwithstanding the position here taken that 
the occasion of sin is common to all created beings, 
and belongs inseparably to a free nature under 
restraint, the sin is not on that account at all 
excusable. For it is only an occasion and not the 
efficient cause of the sin. For example — The 
occasion of gluttony is the natural appetite for food ; 
but because that between this occasion and the 
gluttony, there comes in the free moral and respon- 
sible being, under obligation to keep all his inclin- 
ations in due subordination to the higher dictates of 
reason and conscience, therefore, does he shoulder 
the whole burden of the sinful gluttony. 

So the love of conscious freedom is only an 
occasion J and not the cause of sin. As an occasion, 
it is innocent, belonging to the necessary nature 
of free agency, and only the indulgence of it — the 
yielding to it, is sin. 

Now when rightful authority meets a moral being 
in any form to which be feels disinclined to yiePd, 
reason and conscience press him to resist this love 
of independence — this occasion of sin — this '' tempta- 
tion,'' and submit to the requirement, And if he 



seeking for it some pood reason, and which cannot, in the very nature 
of the case, bo farnish«Hl. 

The analysis thus far presented appears to be simple and obvious; 
and it is doul)tfHl whether any amount of metaphysical discussion 
beyond this, wduld render the matter any more satisfactory to the com- 
mon mind. 
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would but resist it, as he might do and ought to do, 
as the Devil might have done, and Adam might have 
done, and both should have done, not only would 
there be no sin in him, but he would merit the com- 
mendation, " blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation." But if he yields to it, he sins, and 
assumes the entire responsibility of the wrong doing. 
He is never any more excusable in yielding to this 
occasion than is the glutton in his gluttony. Who 
would excuse a man for acting like a beast ? 

Because this occasion has no compelling power 
over the will, for then there would be no freedom 
and no sin, nor the possibility of sin. Moreover 
this occasion is no more directly connected with the 
will than are the reason and the conscience, and the 
moral being is just as free to follow the one aa the 
other; and were the question to be asked why 9,nj 
beingin God's universe rejects the dictates of reason 
and conscience, and goes off after his incl inations and 
impulses, no satisfactory answer could be given. 
The Bible attempts no explanation, because there is 
none; were there any good reason, it could not be 
sin, and poor reasons are worthless. We are 
stopped at the terrible fact that he does and will; 
for which yet no good reason appears. Certainly, 
in acting thus, he knows he is doing wrong — that he 
is rejecting the authority of God and the claims of 
duty, and\ breaking away from all their binding 
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obligafcions, and in so doing consciously rejecting 
the stronger motive. 

True, he loves his own way, and it would be a 
pleasure to him to follow it; but were there anything 
whatever in this impulse which in the least excuses 
him in indulging it, then there would be no ground 
for that remorse for wrong doing which so often 
rends the guilty soul. 

Remorse is the soul upbraiding itself for its sin; 
and wherever felt, is its own clear testimony to three 
things : 

1. That the sin committed was wholly unnecessa- 
ry. Could a convicted soul, in the extremity of its 
torment from remorse, be made to see and feel that, 
back of its wickedness, there lay a necessity under 
which it acted, the remorse would cease at once. It 
would instantly clear itself from blame and from men- 
tal suffering, by the reflection — "I could not help it," 
and be at peace. There would be no ground for re- 
morse, and no possibility of it. There might be any 
amount of regret at fche unpleasant consequences which 
have followed, but there could be no self-reproach at 
being the guilty author of those consequences ; and 
this is the essential ingredient in remorse. 

2. Remorse is the soul's testimony that the sinful 
conduct was inexcusable. If in certain complicated 
cases of human action, there are some things which 
appear excusable and others not, the remorse reaches 
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only those which are seen to be znexcusable ; and 
keeps exact pace with the inexcusableness. What- 
ever is seen to be excusable, ceases to distress. Self- 
reproach extends only to that for which the soul can 
find no good excuse. 

3. The testimony of the soul under remorse is 
that, in the precise circumstances in which ifc acted 
wrong, it should have acted exactly the other way — 
either not to do what it did, or to do that which it 
neglected to do. Observe — The conviction of the 
remorseful soul is, that there should have been an 
entire change in the conduct, with no change in ike 
circumstances. It blames itself for acting as it did, 
the circumstances remaining as they were; thus giv- 
ing its own highest testimony, to its own perfect 
freedom. However wicked men may reason against 
their own freedom and responsibility, one pang of 
remorse within them, gives the lie to all their assump- 
tions, dissipates all their sophistries, and arraigns 
them at the bar of their own consciences, as being 
guilty and deserving of punishment, for acting just 
as they did act, and with wo change of circumstances 
And this is freedom; freedom in choice^ power of 
contrary choice ; freedom of will, absolute and 
unqualified. 

No good reason therefore, for sin can exist, for then 
it would not be sin; and jt?oor reasons are of no con- 
sequence, and ought not to influence; and even the 
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occasion of sin which has been stated as belonging to 
free-agency, is yet one which should ever be kept in 
subordination to the higher law of reason and con- 
science — that law which demands that God be ever 
obeyed at any cost of sacrifice and self-denial. And 
the example of the Savior, who was "made in all 
things*' like as we are, and "tempted in all points 
like as we are,'' has demonstrai-ed that it can be and 
(?w^A< to be kept in subordination. He said "not my 
will but thine be done." And so ought every moral 
being in God's universe to say when brought to the 
trial — "not my will but thine be done;" and there is 
no manner of excuse why he should not. Because he 
can give up his own will and way; he can go against 
his inclinations, and ought ever to do thus when rea-' 
son and conscience demand it, even as did the Savior; 
but it will ever be with a struggle at the outset. 
"Not my will"is the straight gate through which every 
soul must pass at the threshold of moral action, and 
he who said it, "left us an example,"and left it to the 
universe too — "that we should follow his steps who 
did no Bin, '^^''^ 

* The assumption not unfrequcntly made, that Christ resisted tempta- 
tion and remained holy by virtue of his Divine Nature; or because he 
received extra divine assistance — assistance over and above what we 
receive, is an assumption wholly unauthorized. 

^1. The Scriptures nowhere teach such a doctrine. The ministra- 
tion of theangeUif on the occasion of his temptation in the wilderness 
did not. occur till the temptation was ended; and the "heirs of salvation" 
are even favored with this. 

2. The record of this temptation shows him resisting the assault of the 
adversary simply by opposing to his suggestions the declarations of the 
Scriptures; in which there is no evidence of superior divine assistance- 

3. The clear statement of the Bible, that he was ''made in all things 
like unto his brethren,"and was '*temptedm a\\ \>ov[A^Y\>«^^ ^saNXnwj ^x^"* 
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On the whole therefore, every sin in Grod's universe 
whenever or wherever, or by whosoever committed, 
is, and must be, in the very nature of the ease, 
wholly inexcusable, and deserving of unqualified 
condemnation. For he who does wrong, and rejects 
the binding authority of reason and conscience, 
commits an act, second only in criminality, both as re- 
spects its nature and influence, to a departure 
from moral rectitude on the part of God himself. And 
well may God say to him, *'Be ye therefore perfect 
EVEN AS your Father which is in Heaven is perfect." 
"Be ye holy for I am holy." 

Section 5, — Divine Prevention of Sin Impossible. 

"God is omnipotent; why not prevent sin and so 
save the punishment?" 

is a declaration of little significance for us, provided that for any reason 
he had k better opportunity of re3isting temptation^ and thus remaining 
holy, than we have. 

4. He is distinctly held up as an example for our imitation, and we are 
exhorted to be sinless because he wav; and where is the force of such an 
exhortation if the possibilities of resistance,on our part, were not equal- 
ly favorable with his ? The entire argument of the Apogtle in Heb. 2; 
10 — 18 and 4: 14 — 16, fails of being satisfactory the moment we assume, 
for the Savior, superior advantages to ours for remaining holy. If his 
temptations were less severe than ourjs; or if his human nature derived 
superior strength from a union with the divine; or if a greater measure 
of the Spirit were imparted; or any divine assistance furnished of which 
we aredeprived.then is tliere no reasonableness in the exhortation to us 
to remain holy becaus". he did. ^ Also if at this point, he was lifted out of 
the plane of our human experience, and translated into that of the di- 
vine, he is no longer one who can sympathize with us in our temptations 
merely on the ground of having been ''himself tempted/' which is the 
ground presented. 

There is indeed, no ground for any other belief than that every dis- 
advantage which human nature now has in the conflict with temptation, 
Christ had; and on the other hand, that every advantage he had for resist- 
ing temptation, and remaining holy, human nature now has; so that the 
fact that he remained true to God and duty is proof that every human 
beingshould do the same. 
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Because there are some things Omnipotence cannot 
do. It cannot shake a geometrical demonstration with 
an earthquake, nor govern the solar system by the ten 
commandments; and the matter of preventing sin 
comes into the same category, being not at all a ques- 
tion of power^ but of consistency. 

Obviously, if its prevention were a question of 
mere power ^ then Almighty Power would certainly 
have prevented that which he especially hates, and 
whose existence he cannot but deprecate. But it ex- 
ists; and therefore, the conclusion is inevitable that 
its prevention is not a question of power. But let us 
examine the matter. 

The statement that, because God is omnipotent he 
can prevent sin, assumes that moral beings are, in 
some respects, like machines; that mind can be 
governed somewhat like matter — that it can be 
compelled as matter is by force; and if that force 
be only omnipotent, then, of course, all resistance 
must be completely overcome, and sin be prevented 
by the mere exertion of power. 

But this view contradicts both the Bible and 
Reason. The Bible says nic!i do resist — even that 
they resist God, and resist him successfully. Said 
Stephen to the Jews, " Ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye;" asserting 
thus that the Jewish nation had resisted him for 
centuries. 
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Said our Savior to Jerusalem: "How often would 
I have gathered thy children together, as a hen doth 
gather lier brood under her wings, and yetvouJd notf^ 
where the statement is e{[ually decisive that the great 
Savior was succeasfull y resisted in his kind efforts to 
save. '' Ye ivoidd not^'^ is the grand, appalling 
difficulty which baffles even Omnipotence in its 
benevolent efforts for human salvation, and such our 
Savior represented it. 

'*But/' 8ays one, "how can Omnipotence be re- 
sisted?" No matter how. The fact is all we are 
concerned with now. It is resisted. Said Stephen, 
"I^e cfo always resist the Holy Ghost." Was it a 
weak instrumentality they were resisting, either in 
its nature or exertion ? No, it was God's omnip- 
otent spirit, working out the unwillingness of the 
omnipotent God that men should perish, which they 
were resisting; in its nature the mightiest, in its 
exertion the mightiest. Such is the Bible represent- 
ation. 

Look now at the Reason of the case. Evidently 
moral beings are not machines, and cannot be moved 
by force, thoup^h exerted to any extent. Even 
Omnipotence cannot compel freedom, for then it 
would be freedom no longer. Indeed, there is no more 
intrinsic absurdity in supposing an engineer to get 
his locomotive on the track, and then attempt to 
drive it by reading to it the ten commandments, 
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than in supposing God to put his moral creature on 
the track of free and responsible action, and then 
undertake to move him by power — by the force of his 
omnipotence. 

The fact is, the two great empires of matter and 
mind, are governed by influences utterly unlike — 
one by force and compulsion, and the other only by 
motive and persuasion. And each must be governed 
by its own appropriate influence. It will be impos- 
sible to govern either by the influence which belongs 
to the other. Even God cannot do this, for then he^ 
would act inconsistently with his own works, and 
this would involve self-inconsistency; and God cannot 
act inconsistently with himself, for then he would 
cease to be God. So we say that God cannot 
govern mind by force, any more than he can govern 
matter by motive. Would it rob God of his 
omnipotence at all to say that he cannot govern the 
solar system by tl^e Ten Commandments ? Cer- 
tainly not; for this is only saying that he cannot act 
inconsistently with his own works; that is — He can- 
not use with matter an influence appropriate only to 
mind. 

On the other hand, would it rob God of his 
omnipotence at all to say that he cannot convert 
men with crow-bars or any other material force ? 
Certainly not, for this involves a similar inconsis- 
tency. It is only saying that he cannot use with 
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mind, an influence appropriate only to matter. It 
plainly ai)pears therefore, that force cannot be used 
in the government of mind, and that Omnipotence, or 
infinite force, is just as powerless for this as finite. 
Even God himself can govern mind only by motive.* 

But now the ([uestion arises — Why does he not 
prevent mind from sinning by the use of motive ? 
Answer: 

He uses all there are^ but they have as yet been 
insufficient. 

Now there are many who, without exactly thinking 
of moral beings as machines, yet think of them as 

♦Some have the impression that God could use, if ho pleased, the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, so as to secure a holy character in moral 
beings to any extent. But their views are superficial and erroneous. 

1. ThesO'infl nonces belong only to a 8yr«tem of grace, being given, as 
the Apostle expressly states, ** through Christ Jesus;" and in all 
probability, have no proper exertion outside of it; and could not 
therefore, have been used with the Fallen Angels. 

2. To all appearance they are u?ed only to give eflBcacy to truth and 
motives, and are not exerted except in connection with these. Hence 
the truth is called *' the sword of the Spirit.** 

3. They are doubtless exerted in this world to the full extent they 
wisely and properly can be; othe^wi^e how couM the declaration of the 
Almighty be true that he had done all for Israel that ''could have 
been done.** 

4. What the limitations of Grace are, and whence they arise — why 
Judas is not savod as well as Paul,— are not revealed. They 
probably lie in some one or all of the following particulars: Either 

In the nature of free agencv^ these influences being exerted so far as 
they can be consistciit'y wi'h human freedom; or 

In the nature of a moral «y«<a»— their exertions beyond a. certain point 
tending to footer presumption— to create an impression that disobe- 
dience is safe, and make the subjects of law presume on the leniency of 
the lawgiver; or 

In their natural and necessary tendency to weaken the influonoo 
of government— being brought in, as they are, to supplement authority, 
and make it etficacio'H. whi.'a otherwise it would bo inoperative; or 

They may be liuntea by the workings of Gftd's providence; these 
influences of the Holy Spirit finding noappropriate sphere of exertion 
except in connect on with God's providential dealings^ and keeping 
exact pace with them; or 

^ By the desperation of human sinfulness. Some one or all of these 
limitations are inevitable in a moral system, and so restrict the 
proper exertion of the Holy Spirit's influences, that he cannot safely 
and eonsiritentlv convert one more individual than he does. 
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creatures easily managed, easily governed ; easily 
induced by proper motives; and in the hand of Om- 
nipotence, as easily turned and managed, under the 
influence of motives, as a locomotive in the hands of an 
engineer; and who suppose that God can as readily 
make men act rightly, as he can make the sun to rise 
in the heavens. 

But this conception is utterly opposed to the bible. 
True, in all iYieit specific purposes, and external actions 
it represents them as being moved and turned about 
with the utmost ease by the Almighty. "The king's 
heart is in the hands of the Lord, as the rivers of 
water; he turneihit whithersoever he mZZ;" while it still 
everywhere represents the change of the governing 
purpose, and the securing of right feeling and affec- 
tion, as a most difficult matter, and in many cases 
impossible to be accomplished even by Omnipotence. 

Take the declaration of God himself, by the 
prophet, to the Jewish Nation. "What could have 
been done more to mj vineyard that I have not done 
in it? Wherefore when! looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wild grapes?" Here the 
declaration is explicit, that their right action was not 
any easy matter to be secured, but one beset with 
appalling difficulties; so that God himself had done 
all that could be done to lead them to love and serve 
him, and bring forth the good grapes, and yet they 
resisted him and persevered in their sin. 
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The reason therefore, why God does not prevent 
sin by the use of motives is, as has been stated, he 
uses all there are, but, as yet, they have not been 
sufficient; and it is nothing against his omnipotence 
to say that he cannot use that which does not exist. 
If from the commencement of his moral universe, 
God has used all the motives against sin and in favor 
of holiness which the universe furnished at the time^ 
what could he do more ? 

But it is asked — How does it appear that he has ? 
Answer — All motives to secure obedience and deter 
from sin are comprehended mainly, if not entirely in 
appeals to /ear, interest and affection. Now from 
the Bible stand-point, taking the Bible for authority, 
God threatens, as the penalty of sin, and in order to 
deter from its commission, an eternal Hell, and it is 
nothing against his omnipotence to say that he cannot 
go beyond it. It is an appeal to /ear that cannot be 
surpassed. ^ 

On the authority of the Bible also, God promises 
an eternal Heaven as the reward of obedience, and it 
is nothing against his omnipotence, to say that he 
cannot go beyond it. This is an appeal to interest 
which cannot, in the nature of things, be surpassed. 
Even God himself can do no more on this side, than 
to hold up an eternal residence with himself in glory 
and blessedness as the reward of holiness. 

And the appeal to affection is also infinite — as 
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great as it can be. When God hangs the Son of his 
bosom on the cross as the expression of his love for 
sinners, and to provide for them the way of pardon, 
he can give no proof or manifestation of affection be- 
yond this. He could do nothing more for their sal- 
vation. It was taxing the resources of the universe 
*in their behalf, for the suffering Savior was God's 
only Son." 

It is evident therefore, from the Bible stand-point, 
that God is using atiainst sin all the motives which 
the universe furnishes The reward of obedience, 
considered as an appeal to interest^ cannot be in- 
creased. The penalty of disobedience considered as 
an appeal to/ear, cannot be increased. And the appeal 
to affection cannot be increased. 

And now unless a man is competent to show that 
some kind or amount of motive proper to ])e used, 
has been omitted, he is not competent to assert that 
sin could have been prevented by the Almighty in his 
moral system. 

And who shall say, who is competent to assert that 
any motives proper to be used, have ever been omit- 
ted, in the effort to prevent sin? Were any motives 
left untried to bind the Fallen Angels to God and 
duty ? What reason can any one imagine why the 
Almighty, in starting his moral universe on the track 
of eternal ages, should omit any instrumentality 
proper to be used to draw it in affectionate obedience 
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to himself? Tlie supposition that he did omit such, 
would be inex[)Iicablc, and impossible to be reconciled 
with benevolence. Indeed, there is every reason for 
believing, that God used at the commencement of his 
moral system, and has used at every subsequent step 
of its advancement, all the motives against sin, and 
in favor of holiness, which the universe furnished at 
the time; that he has increased the amount as rapidly 
as possible by his dealings with successive orders of 
moral beings, and that, by these dealings in the way 
of goodness and severity, judgment and mercy, he is 
making the appeals to fear, interest and affection as 
powerful as the nature of the case will admit. 

Sin therefore, exists only because in these incipient 
stages of the moral universe, there have not yet been 
such exhibitions of judgment and mercy as would 
actually prevent it; although existing motives are 
amply sufficient to render every intelligent being in- 
excusable for witholding obedience to God, and the 
punishment of disobedience entirely just.* 



♦Even motives themselves need to be used with a careful adaptation to 
the nature and circumstances of the moral agent, For example, who 
does not suppose that Adam would have been deterred from eating 
the forbidden fruit, if God had suddenly, and at the moment he was 
about to partake of it, thundered from the sky. Then why should he 
not ? Because Adam would, in that case, have obeyed the thunder and 
not God. A spirit of fear, and not obedience, would have been the only 
actuating impulse. And even the fear would have been only tempo- 
rary, and sooner or later, rebellion have been sure to follow. 

Men understand this. Ministers oftentimes do not; and bo preach the 
doctrine of Perdition as to exert no influence, and do no good. Men 
only say — '* I am not going to be/W^fAf cned into religion." They are 
right. Men even in view of Uell-fire must act calmly and intelligently 
in their choice of God; and even the terrible motive of Perdition must 
be 80 presented as not to interfere with free, intelligent and deUberate 
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The doctrine therefore, that God cannot prevent 
sin in a moral system, we accept as a necessary 
element in all consistent theology, even as the 
opposite doctrine has been, in all ages, the corner- 
stone of infidelity. 

Furthermore, the doctrine of the endless punish- 
ment of sin, is defensible on no other position. 
Indeed, the justice of endless punishment is defen- 
sible only on the ground that God utterly depre- 
cates its infliction; that he is acting steadily and 
earnestly, with no reserve or- qualification, and with 
his entire resources, against the sin that renders that 
punishment necessary; and that its infliction is with 
Aiw, a matter of absolute, inevitable necessity; so 
that without it, a race of sinful beings could not be 
controlled, nor a system of free agents be made, in 
any possible way, to stand. 



action. God said calmly to Adam. *' In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt purely die;'* and there loft it. 

In all successi'ul religious endeavor, men must be led to 2iOtinteUigenily 
in view of motive, and the motives be so presented as to harmonize 
with the laws of mental action. And yet the machinery of our modern 
revivals is often used with so little judgment, and so little regard to 
theoperations of tho human mind, as almost to preclude the possibility 
of intelligentmoral action on tho part of the impenitent. Almost the 
only effort is, oftentimes, to rouse the sensibilities to the highest pitch 
of excitement, until tho anxious sinner knows not what ho is doing. 
In his disturbed and excited state, his mind in utter confusion from the 
tumult of his feelings, ho cannot act intelligently in view of motive, 
lie may " indulge a hope,'* and be claimed as a convert, but it is only 
because he has mistaken some one of his tumultuous and changing 
emotions for a change of principle, and his mental state is atagreat 
remove from any thing like an intolligent determination to become 
the friend and follower of Jesus, and to give up ail for him. 
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Section 6 — God^s Preference of Sin Absurd. 

The opposite doctrine, that God permits sin when 
he might, if he pleased, prevent it — that on the whole, 
he prefers its existence in his moral system, is an 
hypothesis utterly and inconceivably absurd — so 
absurd that nothing can be more so. 

1. It makes the Creator himself a compound of 
self-inconsistency and folly. 

He gives a law and desires it should be broken; 
commands obedience, yet prefers disobedience; en- 
joins it on his creatures to love him, yet, on 
the whole, desires them to hate him; commands 
them to be holy, yet desires that they shall be 
sinful; commands them to be pure, yet desires 
that they should be impure; commands them to "cast 
away from them all their transgressions whereby 
they have transgressed, and make them a new 
heart and a new spirit,' when, at the same 
time, he prefers tlfat they should hold on to their 
transgressions, and keep the wicked heart still. 
It is difficult to conceive of any position involving 
greater absurdity and folly than this. 

2. The absurdity of the hypothesis appears from 
the fact of its being a violation of the entire nature 
God has given man. 

First — It is a violation of his Reason, 
Reason was given him primarily that he 
might discern the right; and so far as it acts 
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normally and naturally, it is ever pointing out to 
him the right way; so that in doing wrong, he know- 
ingly rejects the right; and therefore sin is a viola- 
tion ot his reason. 

JSecondly — It is a violation of his conscience. Con- 
science involves a feeling of obligation; when the 
right way is discerned, conscience says I ought to 
follow it; and when the wrong way is discerned that 
I ought not to follow it. When a man intelligently 
does right, it commends. When he intelligently does 
wrong, it condemns. And, therefore, sin violates 
conscience. 

Thirdly — It violates all the finer sensibilities. 

It violates for one thing, the instinct of gratitude 
to God for his goodness, mercy and love, all of which 
demand grateful obedience instead of sin. 

It violates the instinct of affection. Every one 
knows he ought to love God. But he cannot love 
him, and at the same time, consistently sin against 
him. Affection and disobedience are necessarily 
inconsistent with each other, " If a man love me, he 
he mil keep my words, ^^ 

It violates the instinct of obedience. Every one 
knows that he ought to obey God as a rightful 
Sovereign — one who is laying upon him just and 
reasonable commands; and sin is exactly the 
opposite of obedience. 

It violates the instinctive admiration which every 
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one has for virtuous conduct. Every moral being Is 
made to admire virtue, and cannot help it, however 
deep may be his own moral degradation. And he 
cannot sin therefore, without sinking below his own 
ideal of moral excellence. So that sin violates all 
the finer sensibilities of a moral nature. 

Fourthly — It is also an utter perversion of his 
faculty of will, God has given him the power of 
choice mainly that he may choose him as his portion, 
and submit voluntarily to his control. And sin 
is a refusal thus to choose him, and a determination 
not to submit to him, and is therefore, a perversion of 
his will. 

Sin therefore violates the whole nature God him- 
self has given men, and how can he prefer it ? 

3. The absurdity of the hypothesis is shown from 
the nature of siii itself. 

As an element in God's universe it is malignant 
and mischievous, unnatural and monstrous, and in- 
volves irreparable loss. 

Sin is not un frequently spoken of as natural to 
men; but can properly be thus designated, only in 
the sense in which we loosely speak of anything as 
natural which uniformly takes place. So men do 
uniformly commit sin, and in this sense only is it 
natural; whereas, estimated by its nature, relations 
and results, there is no aspect of it in which it is not 
entirely i^wnatural and monstrous — a violation of all 
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our relations to God, our fellow-men and ourselves, 
and the source of irreparable loss to the whole 
universe of God. 

First — It is a violation of true self-interest. It is 
always safe to keep on the side of God by obedience, 
and never safe to oppose him by transgression, 
" Wo unto him that strivcth with his Maker." 

Secondly —It is a violation of a man's prime re- 
lations to every being in the universe whom his sinful 
conduct influences. 

Of his relations to God as a Father, Friend and 
Sovereign; every one of which relations calls naturally 
for obedience instead of sin. 

Of his relations to his /amz'Z^/; no one of whom is 
ever benefited by his sin against God, and every 
one of whom is injured so far as affected by it at all. 

Of his relations to all others whom his influence 
may reach. He sets them the example of rebellion 
against God, and does what he can in this way to 
induce them to become the enemies of the Almighty. 

Thirdly — It injures every interest in God's 
universe that it reaches and affects. Ifc is itself that 
which is against God; and so far as it exerts its 
own proper influence, it draws every thing after 
itself — in its own direction of opposition and 
rebellion, tending to array it also, against God. Its 
proper, uncounteracted influence is to set the whole 
'onoral univorse in opposition to its Maker, to intro- 
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duce everywhere anarchy, insubordination and cor- 
responding misery, and to become, in this way, the 
foundation of all possible and conceivable mischief. 

4. The absurdity of the hypothesis is further 
evidenced from the nature of holiness. Holiness, in 
its elements, is the same in all moral beings. In 
God it is the conformity of his character and conduct 
to the eternal and immutable principles of right; and 
in his creatures, it is the conformity of their charac- 
ter and conduct to the same immutable principles; 
which shows the propriety of the exhortation — "Be 
ye holy /or I am holy." "Be ye perfect even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect." 

Now then, if perfect holiness results m perfect 
blessedness in the Almighty, so it would in all moral 
intelligencies; and God can desire nothing higher 
or better for them, than to have them become like 
himself in character and conduct — to become *'holy 
as he is holy," Any loss of holiness therefore, in 
God's universe^ is a corresponding loss of happiness, 
and a loss, furthermore, which is irreparable. 

The idea therefore, that God should prefer sin to 
holiness in its place — that exalted holiness which 
brings ever peace to the soul, harmony with God, and 
happiness everywhere, is utterly, inexpressibly and 
inconceivably absurd. Why, when any one of God's 
moral creatures thus prefers sin to holiness, we brand 
him as a moral monster. That which makes the 
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Devil what he is in character is just this very thing 
— that he prefers sin to holiness; and every other 
moral being Viho does it, becomes like him in charac- 
ter; and to impute such a preference to the Almighty 
is simply to make him an Infinite Fiend. 

Sbction 7. — (}od^8 Abhorrence of Sin Measureless. 

Men persist in regarding sin, and especially their 
own sin, as a trivial matter, and excuse it,and palliate 
it, and construct philosophical systems representing 
it as on the whole for the best. But apart from human 
philosophy and speculation, and that perverted theo- 
logical teaching which makes "sin the necessary 
means of the greatest good;" apart also, from the 
schemes of infidel men to accommodate matters to 
their own wicked conduct, and so to arrange the ad- 
minstration of the Almighty, that they can live pray- 
erless and godless lives here, and yet come out safe 
in the end — apart from such things, there is no coun- 
tenance given either from reason, or revelation, or 
the workings of God's providence in the world, or 
from any source whatever, to the idea, that God has 
any other views or feelings about sin than those of un- 
mitigated loathing, and an infinite preference that no 
one of his moral creatures should ever have committed 
it. Apart from such things, the whole universe of 
God cries out against the supposition, that the God 
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of Heaven can either manifest or feel the least favoi* 
toward sin; or connive in anyway at its commission; 
or have any secret preference that it Should exist; 
and unites in condemning sin, in all circumstances, 
as wholly unnecessary, good for nothing, entirely 
mischievous, the source of all calamity, the cause of 
all pain and suffering, and a fountain of absolutely 
unmingled evil. True, God **makes the wrath of 
men to praise him;" but he would make his affection- 
ate obedience to praise him far mor6,and in any case, 
a sin is worth nothing but to correct or repress other 
sin; and this is very different from representing sin 
as being on the whole for the best in the moral sys- 
tem. 

But was not the sin of the crucifixion overruled 
for good ? Not at all . Al J the good came from Gcd 
giving his Son. From the sin of the crucifixion came 
nothing but the deep damnation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees concerned in it, and the utter ruin of the 
nation. 

"What," you say,'4s there, on the whole, wo good 
end secured by the existence of sin ?" None at all. 
In everv relation it sustains to God's universe, its 
existence is calamitous. It is evil and only evil. It 
is unmitigated mischief; and God has arrayed him- 
self against it from the very first, with the whole 
energy of his infinite nature; used every possible in- 
fluence against it; determined on the system in which 
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he foresaw it would exist, only because, from that 
system, as a moral system, he could ^et, in spite of 

sin, the most holiness and happiness; hates it 
everywhere; loathes it every where; desires nothing 
so much as that every bein<5 who is committing it 
would stop, and never be guilty of another sin ; regrets 
exceedingly that any such one should ever have com- 
mitted it; never has done the least thing to induce 
him to commit it; made him "upright" at the out- 
set, that is, made him to act rightly; made it the "chief 
end"of his existence "to glorify God and enjoy him 
forever," not to sin against him; has aimed the en- 
tire round of his providential dealings with him since 
his creation, against his sinning; has given him every 
conceivable warning, brought to bear on him the most 
terrible threatenings ; made him to feel the mischief 
of sin in his own bitter experience, and in all his 
dealings with him, any wherCjand everywhere has been 
working steadily against sin. 

And with this view the whole spirit and letter of 
the Bible accords. It arrays itself utterly against all 
such wicked notions as that God desires the existence 
of sin in his universe for any reason. It repre- 
sents him as arrayed in unqualified hostility both 
against sin and sinners. There is no uncertain sound 
in the language of the Bible. It does not represent 
God as hating sin in the abstract,and yet feeling favor 
toward the sinner, while, at the same time, for some 
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reason, preferring, on the whole, his sin; but it repre- 
sents him as standin^^ up, with no qualification or 
softening whatever, as the utter antagonist of 
all sin and of every sinner — "Thou art not a 
God which hath pleasure in wickedness, neither shall 
evil dwell with thee. The foolish shall not stand in 
thy sight; thou, hatest all workers of iniquity." 

The true relation of the Almighty to holiness and sin 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. God loves holiness with an infinite affection, 
and carries out that affection with an infinite energy, 
securing all the holiness possible in a universe of 
moral beings. 

2. God hates sin with an infinite hatred, and 
carries out that hatred with an infinite energy, 
preventing all the sin possible in a universe of moral 
beings. 

3. Everything in the way of holy living and 
acting, is just so much of gain to the whole universe 
of God; and every thing in the way of sin, is just so 
much of irreparable loss to the whole universe of 
God. 

The least deviation from these statements, confuses 
our necessary ideas of moral relations, and renders 
the holiness and benevolence of the Creator, logically 
indefensible. 

And here we reach another stand-point from which 
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to consider the doctrine of the Future Punishment of 
sin. 

We noticed in a former connection, the probability 
that we are standing at the commencement of the 
moral universe, and inferred the reasonableness of 
Endless Penalty from the endlessness and infinity of 
the interests to be protected by law and government. 

Now we infer the same thing from the. nature and 
tendjency of the sin at which this penalty is aimed. 
For if sin be, as has been represented, the fruitful 
and malignant source of all mischief and misery — 
a fountain of unmingled wretchedness, and whose 
streams, unless effectually checked, would flow out 
andflow on in endless desolations, then do we begin 
to see how it may be necessary to the welfare of the 
future universe, that the penalty restraining it be 
also endless — that God so treat it and deal with it at 
the outset, as to exhibit to his intelligent creation its 
true nature and tendency, and hold it up to eternal 
execration, as the only effectual way to deter moral 
beings hereafter from committing it; especially in 
view of the fact that all newly created mind forever, 
will find the same disinclination to submission which 
has already culminated in such disastrous rebellion. 

Also, it begins to appear that any punishment of 
sin less than endless, must fail to correspond with 
God's measureless abhorence of it, and hence fail 
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truthfully to express to his intelligent universe the 
holiness of his character. 

These and kindred topics will receive a fuller 
examination in tlie chapter on Moral Government. 

[ Sec Appendix C. ] 




CHAPTER III. 

The Economy of Divine Providence Exhausted 
IN THE Work of Human Salvation; or Human 
Probation the Best Possible. 

Assuming now that the tendency of self-will in 
the human soul is born of conscious freedom, and 
that under the necessary restraints of law, it is prone 
to become impatient, imperious and sinful, and even 
leads to actual sin, the object will be briefly to indi- 
cate how all the conditions of human probation have 
been so devised as to repress this tendency, to 
modify its outworkings most favorably, and to lead 
men, if possible, to abandon sin and enter on a life of 
holy obedience to God; in short, that human pro- 
bation is the best possible; and is moreover, so per- 
fectly adapted to human salvation, that if it fails, to 
secure it, in the case of any individual, a future 
probation for him would be useless. 

Section 1. — Temptation by Malignant Beings. 

As the fact of temptation by malignant beings is 
clearly revealed in the Bible, the view is not un- 
frequently entertained that human sinfulness is due 
primarily to this temptation, instead of being merely 
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modified by it; and the permission of it becomes 
tlierefore, in some minds, an objection to the justice 
of endless punishment. — God permitting men to be 
tempted to sin, and then punishing them ior following 
the temptation. How is this objection to be met ? 

1. A Personal Devil. 

" The doctrine of a Personal Devil is absurd," 
says one. But why any more absurd that a moral 
being should have sinned against God in past ages, 
than that such beings should now sin against him, 
here in this world ? 

But the Devil is powerful as well as malignant, 
and has uncontrolled sway over men; and the weak- 
ness of human nature ^s unequally matched against 
the daring, cunning and desperation of such an 
antagonist. 

This contradicts the whole tenor of the Scriptures. 
They represent him as being completely under the 
Divine control. In the recorded interview between 
Satan and the Almighty in the book of Job, Satan 
appears limited at every point by the Divine per- 
mission. Satan charges Job with hypocrisy, and 
desires to try him in order to prove it. God says 
first, " take all that he hath," but touch not him; 
and Satan must obey. At the second interview the 
Divine permission is, that Satan may do his werst — 
inside of taking life — " Behold he is in thine hand. 
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but save his life; " and Satan could not go beyond 
this. The entire record demonstrates that devilish 
malignity is ever held firmly in check by the 
Almighty. Even the devils could not destroy a 
herd of swine without the permission of the Savior. 

2. Temptation in Eden. 

Why was this permitted ? 

1. For one thing doubtless, to diminish the 
deliberation and wilfulness and consequent enormity 
of the sin of our first parents. In the view we are 
taking, they would have sinned any way ; and without 
this external temptation, would have sinned in a 
manner similar to that of the fallen angels. 

The sin of the angels we suppose to have been as 
inexcusable as sin could possibly be at that stage of 
the creation; for, assuming, as we have, that they 
were the first of created beings, no temptation could 
have been presented from without, and they must 
have sinned from -the mere impuLiCs of their original 
constitution. It was a determination to abandon 
God and defy his authority, as deliberate and wilful 
as such a determination could then be. 

And Adam, left to himself, Would undoubtedly 
have sinned in the same manner, or with an equal 
degree of wilfulness and aggravation. It is not at 
all improbable therefore, that God permitted the 
rebel Fiend to act out his malignity and press the 
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temptation, that he might thus diminish the turpitude 
of Adam's transgression, by letting the Devil divide 
with him, as it were, the burden of its briminality, and 
thus lessen correspondingly (ihe burden of conscious 
guilt. 

At all events this appears from the Bible narrative 
to have been the actiuzl result. When God charged 
Adam with his sin, he evidently felt, in giving his 
answer, that the blame was not entirely his own. He 
does not plead innocence, but throws back the blame 
in part upon the woman, and she, in like manner, 
upon the serpent; and it should be especially noticed 
that God pronounces the sentence accordingly; by far 
the heaviest curse falling upon the latter as being the 
prime instigator of the rebellion. To sin as Adam 
did, from the solicitations of a beloved companion, 
involved less of criminality than to sin as Eve did 
from the temptation of the Devil; and to sin as she 
did, was less criminal than to sin as the Devil did ; 
and therefore to secure this alleviation of crime, was 
doubtless one design of the temptation. 

2. Another probable design closely connected 
with the foregoing was, to make Repentance possible. 
We suppose the most aggravated form of sin 
throws the one committing it beyond the possibility 
of return. At least we know that a point in depravity 
is often reached in this world, when the memory of 
the past becomes so fearful as to drive the sinner to 
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despair; and even when death is staring him in the 
face, and he expects presently to be among the lost, 
he yet dares not hope for mercy, and leaves the world 
with the certainty before him of perdition, exclaim- 
ing, perchance, as did the dying infidel Francis Spira, 
"0 the insuflferable pangs of Hell and Damnation." 

The Bible also mentions a sin so peculiarly ag- 
gravated as to render it ^Hmpossible'^ for him who 
commits it "to be renewed to repentance;'^ that is, 
even God's ommipotent Spirit cannot renew him; for 
the renewal of the heart is his peculiar office work. 
The clear representation here is, that the commission 
of this sin throws him, by the very nature of his men- 
tal and moral constitution, beyond the possibility of 
renewal. 

Another terrific declaration is, that for him who 
*'sins wilfully^ after he has received the knowledge 
of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sins, but a certain looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation." 

And why may not a similar effect invariably follow 
the commission of tlie most deliberate sin — sin not 
following temptation from without — sin such as the 
Devil committed ? Who shall say that to the mind 
of the Fallen Angel there comes not the remembrance 
of goodness unrequited and warnings unheeded, with 
such fearful vividness, unaccompanied by any palliat- 
ing circumstance, as to render his return to God and 
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holiness morally impossible ! We suppose this to be 
the exact condition of the fallen angels. Their sin 
is so aggravated, and their remorse so terrible, that 
the confidence in God necessary to repentance, can- 
not be awakened within them, and they are bound 
thus, by the very nature of their sin to confirmed 
and hopeless impenitence. 

Had our first parents been permitted to sin as the 
angels did, no reason appears why their sin would 
not have been followed by a like result, and the bur- 
den of conscious guilt have been such that they too 
would have been thrown by it beyond the possibility of 
repentance. . Therefore, 

3. Another probable reason for permitting this 
temptation — and this is where this whole matter 
culminates — was that without it, the plan of Redemp- 
tion would have been unavailing. Why were not the 
fallen angels redeemed ? * The significant declara- 
tion of Heb. 2: 16 is, that ''He laid not hold of the 
angels, but of the seed of Abraham he did lay hold.*' 
Why not ? Not because wanting in a desire for the 
salvation of the angels, for he was as unwilling that 
theys hould perish as any of the human family; 

The point just considered furnishes the answer. 
Of what use were Redemption to beings confirmed in 

* The writer once hnd this Question put to him by a sturdy ship- 
carpenter at the close of a vreaching service in the ship-yard, in wfaich 
the benevolence of God had been strongly insisted on; said he **If God is 
sogood,why not red oein the Angels? showing that the common mind 
ponders these matters. 
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impenitence ? If provided for them, they would not 
accept it. So that the single fact of their delibera- 
tion in rebellion, their sinning wilfully without the 
intervention of external temptation, furnishes a suf- 
ficient reason, even if no other existed, why no pro- 
visions of grace were made for them, while for our 
ruined race there was wrought out so great salvation. 
Now had our first parents been allowed to sin as 
the angels did, as, very probably, they would have 
done, no reason appears why their case would not 
have been also remediless. But to permit the Devil 
to act out his wickedness in tempting them, as he 
desired to, would very likely, so mitigate their sin, 
so qualify its deliberation, and so lessen remorse for 
it, that they could be brought hopefully within the 
reach of recovering grace. In this view, the tempta- 
tion in Eden was indispensable to a successful plan 
of salvation; and we reach the conclusive vindication 
of its benevolence in the following statement— Tigmp*- 
atton possibly necessary to Redemption, 

3. Benevolence of Temptation Generally. 

We notice in the next place that temptation by 
malignant beings may now be permitted only for 
benevolent reasons. True, the strength of it has 
been greatly diminished. The power of the 
Tempter has been been broken. He never now takes 
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a visible form, nor speaks in an audible voice, nor 
should we be aware of the influence he is exerting in 
the world, apart from the declarations of the Bible, 
Still, such temptation exists; and may now be per- 
mitted, in connection with other things, for the pur- 
pose of modifying favorably the conditions of human 
sinfulness. 

1. It should be kept in mind that sin is not due 
primarily to such temptation ; for in the . view we 
are taking, men will sin any way; and without this 
temptation by malignant beings, will sin as the 
Devil did in the beginning —from the mere im- 
pulses of the original constitution — the love of 
independent action; and therefore, that this tempta- 
tion is not the origin of the sin. 

2. Nor have we any reason for supposing that 
Satan is ever permitted so to tempt men that they 
have not abundant ability to resist him; nor that 
any temptation, if resisted, would not give the 
enduring spirit the noblest impulse Heavenward; 
Says the apostle James, " Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation." 

3. This temptation undoubtedly diminishes the 
turpitude of crime. Granting that it never wholly 
excuses it, yet the fixct that the question whether it 
does thus diminish it, is so often debated, shows that 
men have a conviction that sin with and without 
external temptation are not the same. 
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For example — When a young man is led into 
wrong doing by wicked companions older and more 
experienced than himself, men pity him. They 
never wholly excuse him, but have towards him a 
feeling of compassion as well as of condemnation; 
and make his wicked associates, who led him into 
sin, divide with him the burden of its criminality. 
They feel that in some degree he is excusable. And 
their decision is right. So reason the judge and 
jury when he is brought to trial, and recommend 
him to mercy as they do not his older and more 
hardened tempters. 

Also the young man himself, in reviewing his con- 
duct, has his remorse softened by this particular 
aspect of the case — the peculiarity, unexpected- 
ness and severity of the accompanying temptation. 
Hence penitence is more readily awakened within 
him. He is not the hardened criminal whom no 
appeals can reach, but the hopeful one whom warning 
and encouragement may lead back to the paths of 
rectitude. 

Now apply these general principles to the tempta- 
tion of men by malignant spirits. For aught that can 
be said to the contrary, the Devil and his minions 
may be allowed still to work out their malignity in 
tempting men for the same reason that the Devil 
was allowed in Eden — to diminish the turpitude of 
human sinfulness, to soften in the human mind the 
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conviction of criminality, and to make penitence a 
more hopeful matter; so that on the whole, tempta- 
tion is permitted, in the case of each individual, 
only in that way and to that extent, which will best 
work to save him. 

4. In case the temptation is unresisted, we 
have no reason for supposing it any worse for the 
man than if he had sinned from the mere impulses of 
his original constitution. 

Even in case he follows the suggestion of the 
Adversary, and goes down with him to perdition, it 
may still be true, that the very fact of his temptation 
will mitigate the torment of his unending remorse. 

5. In the case of the Christian, the temptation may 
need to be continued after conversion, in order to 
indurate, toughen and consolidate Christian prin- 
ciple ; to build up, by persistent and long continued 
resistance to it, a character of sufficient solidity and 
permanence to become in the highest degree efficient 
in God's service. 

Nor is temptation permitted beyond what is 
necessary to this; so that for a man to find fault with 
his own peculiar temptations, is to complain of that 
which is indispensable to his highest usefulness. 

6. Another probable reason why the fact of 
temptation by malignant beings has been revealed, is 
to secure the requisite degree of watchfulness and 
carefulness. Were a man traveling alone through 
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our western wilderness, and knew that the wily 
savage was on his track, what watchfulness, careful- 
ness, and precautions of all kinds would the 
knowledge of the fact engender. He would eat, 
drink and sleep in fear; and would literally, work 
out his temporal salvation " with fear and trembling," 
just as men are now exhorted to work out their 
spiritual salvation; for it is only by this constant 
watchfulness that the wicked heart can be kept from 
yielding to temptation; and the knowledge that the 
Adversary of souls "goeth about as a roaring lion" 
to devour him, and has his malignant eye glaring 
ever upon him, and is desiring to " have him," can 
but result in stirring him up to increased activity 
and watchfulness. 

7. The knowledge of this fact will also greatly 
stimulate to prayer for the help of the Almighty in 
this extremity, and the heart will naturally find 
expression in the petition provided for such an 
occasion — "Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from the Evil One." And the soul, flying 
thus continually to God as the only refuge from the 
aissault, will reach at length, this last, grandest, and 
most precious experience of the Christian — that 
he shall seek his safety and blessedness in constant 
and intimate companionship with him. / 

Let no one therefore, reproach the benignant prov- 
idence under which man is assailed by temi^tatlon. 
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Let him remember that, however much he may have 
deprecated its existence, still the permission of it is 
the dictate only of benevolence— saving him, as very 
likely it does, from a sin that would otherwise bind 
him to hopeless retribution, and furnishing also an oc- 
casion by which, if resisted, he may be lifted to a 
higher and nobler spiritual life. ''God is faithful 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able." 

No good reason appears therefore, why temptation 
by malignant beings should be regarded as conflicting 
in the least with the justice of endless punishment for 
sin. 

Section 2. — Connection with a Physical Body. 

In the constitution and position of the human race, 
there is every where a manifest effort at confinement, 
restriction, limitation, restraint. For example, the 
mighty soul itself, with force enough to energize a 
world, is yet cramped in a diminutive human body. 
It is then tied to the surface of the earth by the law 
of gravitation, and moves from place to place only by 
a slow and tedious locomotion, when it might have 
had the speed of the winds or of lightning. Also it 
must come in contact with the external world only 
through the medium of the five senses, when, to all 
appearance, it might as well have had a thousand. 
Now why is this? The following is suggested. 
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The occasion of sin being inherent in the very na- 
ture of a moral bein<^, and liable to improper indulg- 
ence, God has compelled the soul to commence its 
action in and through the body with its restraints 
and crosses, in order to curb its imperiousness. 

The idea of some that sin originates in the body, 
and that the connection of the soul with it is to be 
regarded as a calamity, apart from impugning the 
benevolence of God, and making him the responsible 
author of sin, is inconsistent with facts. For the de- 
sire to have my own way without restraint is not in 
the body. The body is merely the instrument 
through which the inclination of the soul to have its 
own way is gratified — through which it acta out itself; 
or rather the body, limiting and confining the soul 
within itself, determines the manner in which this in- 
clination shall work itself out, and find satisfaction. 

Undoubtedly, without a body, the inclination to 
wilful indulgence would be the same as now, and work 
out itself energetically and disastrously in some form, 
even as it is now working itself out in the Devil and 
his angels. Indeed, some of the* vilest of human 
passions, like avarice and ambition, envy, hatred, 
covetousness and revenge seem not to be at all 
dependent on the body. Even inebriety and 
licentiousness are only the natural inclination to self- 
will and self-indulgence, working out itself through 
the body in these particular forms. 
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Our view is therefore, that God puts that soul 
that, in any case, is sure to become wilful and wicked, 
and even separate from the body, would perchance be- 
C(»me a devil, into its physical habitation, that its 
imperiousness may work out itself through it for its 
own correction, restraint and curbing. Such is his 
design; and if in any case, the arrangement fails to 
'secure this, and the man only wallows in sensual 
habit, still it is sinful* self-will, rather than that 
physical habit, that masters him. 

For although such a one is usually regarded and 
spoken of as a slave of appetite^ — the fact is, he is a 
slave only to internal, spiritual rebellion against his 
Maker. The real trouble with the " carnal mind, " 
the mind seeking its gratification in and through the 
flesh — is, that it is " enmity against Grody and is 
not mbject to his law ;^^ and if it will but submit 
itself heartily to Him, the habit of self-indulgence, 
in any form, will be soon overcome. 

Thus the body is regarded, not as the origin of 
want, desire, and impulse, but rather the instrument 
of their gratification — the medium through which the 
confined aud restless agent within is ever acting out 
himself, and seeking satisfaction; and through which 
he is compelled to seek it, that he may, in the pro- 
cess, be crossed and repressed, disciplined and sub- 
dued, and thus be made to learn, if possible, the 
great lesson of submission to God, Other beneficent 
results are also secured. For example — 
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1. The gratification of irregular desires through 
the body is followed by inconvenience, pain, suffer- 
ing and woe, so that the fearful nature of self- 
indulgence and sin, may come to be felt and appre- 
ciated by the sinning one. 

2. The physical pains, suffering and calam- 
ities of the race which have come down in history — 
the record of this world as a slaughter pen and a 
charnel-house — a world of groans, anguish, tears and 
blood, all conspire to teacJi, through these physical 
outworkings which can be seen and appreciated, tho. 
dreadfulness of sin; and men do thus receive a multi- 
tude of warnings against committing it. 

3. By the care, weakness and feebleness of the 
body, the spirit is diverted in a measure from itself, 
and the perception of its moral deformity — it per- 
ceives but little of its odiousness and loathsome- 
ness as being in rebellion against God. The full 
turpitude of sin, if seen in all its blackness and 
loathsomenes s, must drive the sinner to despair of 
recovery. The full remorse which a view of its real 
nature would enkindle, would very likely, burn with 
such fury in his bosom, that the coolness and calmness 
necessary for penitent reflection, could find no place 
within it, and all idea of the practicability of over- 
coming it, and rising from it, be driven forever from 
his mind. Hence God, in his mercy, has wrapped 
the spirit in garments of flesh, and obscured the 
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perception of the actual state of a soul under the 
bondage of sin. Consequently the difficulties that 
lie in the way of eradicating the power of sin, and 
correcting its corrupting influence, are but feebly 
apprehended. Return therefore, to God appears not 
so formidable a task. 

4. The perception of God himself in his spotless 
excellence and purity is so obscured by the fleshly 
surroundings of the spirit, as not to blaze too fear- 
fully upon the degraded soul. Hence the infinite 
repugnapce between its own polluted character, and 
the perfect character of God, are but dimly seen, and 
the difficulties of effecting a reconciliation, and pro- 
ducing a similarity in characters so opposite to each 
other, are not therefore, felt to be so great as to 
drive to despair " Could the spotless excellence of 
God shine forth in unclouded splendor upon the 
eye of the spirit, and could its own blackness and 
deformity appear in full view, as they doubtless will 
in the future world, is it going too far to assert, that 
th() declarations of eternal truth itself, proclaimed in 
tones of infinite love and pity, might hardly avail to 
break up the fell despair that would stretch its icy 
bonds over the soul." 

5. This arrangement too, allows of mingled good 
and evil, Unmingled good would lead to presump- 
tuous confidence; unmingled evil to hopeless despair. 
The fleshly nature of man admits of the most hopeful 
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combination of the two. It permits these also to be 
varied to suit the peculiar nature of each individual — 
drawing one more by the attractive power of good- 
ness and blessing, and breaking and subduing 
another by the softening force of suflfering. 

6. Let it be noticed also that all the appetites and 
passions of the body are so arranged, that while the 
man must decide whether he will yield to them in 
self-indulgence, or resist them by self-denial, the 
real point all the while being determined is, whether 
he will submit to or resist Grod, It does not take 
the exact form o( personal resistance to God as a 
personal being — as when a child resists the 
authority of the parent face to face— for this might 
so intensify guilt as to preclude the possibility of 
repentance; but it becomes self-indulgence or self- 
denial in respect tD bodily appetites; but still, the 
point which is all the while being settled is — will the 
man choose his own way of self-indulgence, or God's 
way of self-denial — will he submit or rebel — will he 
by yielding. to or "denying worldly lusts," be God's 
friend or en emy forever ? 

And all the while too, reason and conscience, the 
most obvious dictates of self-interest, the pains and 
penalties of self-indulgence, as well as the Spirit of 
God, are working and urging in the direction of 
self-denial and submission. 

7. Furthermore, as all the mental and physical 

H 
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peculiarities which men have at birth — all their truly 
natural inclinations and dispositions are God's work, 
it follows that the peculiar way in which each one 
finds his inclination to independence and self-will 
acting itself out, is the exact point at which God 
intends he shall learn his life-lesson of self-denial and 
submission to himself. 

Hence his heart's idols will ever lie in the line of 
his inclinations, and his crosses and trials consist in 
the necessity of relinquishing them ; and so God's 
discipline as well as his own heart-struggles, will 
ever cluster about the sinful way to which he finds 
himself especially inclined — '^ the sin that does so 
easily beset him." Here is where his natural inde- 
pendence and inclination to have his own way, come, 
as it were, to the surface, where they can be reached; 
and here therefore, he will find his main life-work of 
self- conquest — the field on which the subjugation of 
that self-will^is to go on and be consummated, if he is 
ever to become a child of God and an heir of 
heaven. 

For example, if one finds himself especially in- 
clined to worldliness — to money-loving and money- 
getting, then can he, in the best manner, find his way 
to submission and sanctification, to holiness and 
God, by subduing this inclination. If to pleasure 
seeking, then the lesson of submission is to be best 
learned by subduing this inclination. If the race of 
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ambition be the most tempting, then this will be the 
best field of conflict. If a violent temper seeks to 
master him, then here will be his struggle. If some 
sensual indulgence calls for gratification, then sub- 
mission to God is to be most directly reached by 
** denying this ungodliness and worldly lust." And 
every one should feel 'that the peculiar occasion of 
Mi life conflict — "the sin that does most easily 
beset A/m" — the particular self-denial to which Tip 
is called, is the one through which he is to find his 
way to God if he ever does find it; and that he 
can learn his. life-lesson, and secure his final salva- 
tion in no better way than by resistance to this. 

Moreover, under the pressure of this internal con- 
flict, he should not grieve on account of its severity, 
and lament his hard lot, and sigh for deliverance, as 
though, if this burden were only lifted he would be 
at peace; for then some other trial equally disagree- 
able and equally hard to be borne, would become 
indispensable still to his moral training; and it is 
his privilege to believe that God has arranged his 
life-trial for him in the best manner to save him, and 
incorporated into it no unnecessary element of 
bitterness. Hence no alternative is left for him but 
patient self-conquest in God's appointed way, 
"working out his own salvation" even as " God 
works in him to will and to do of his good pleasure." 

Man therefore, was made subject to his physical 
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surroundings, and to all the temptations necessarily 
accompanying his earthly condition, not that he 
should yield to these temptations and inclinations, 
but resist them, and by resisting them, conquer self- 
will and thus learn the great lesson of self-renuncia- 
tion, and reach at length that loftiest pinnacle of 
spiritual elevation — that glorious liberty of sanctifi- 
cation which says ever, " Not my will but thine be 
doneJ^ 

In this view, the connection of the soul with the 
body is aimed against sin, and is intended solely for 
its correction and removal, and not for its encourage- 
ment and aggravation. 

That the physical conditions of men have all been 
arranged in the interest of holiness, is very evident 
from that remarkable passage, Rom. 8: 20, 21 — 
" For the creature was made subject to vanity not 
willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope. Because the creature itself also, 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God." An 
extended and masterly exegesis of this passage, in 
general accordance with the foregoing views, will be 
found in the Quarterly Christian Spectator, Vol. X 
p. 105. The view which the writer presents of 
this passage is as follows- — " For the creature " — 
the human race "was made subject to vanity*^ — 
to a state of frailty, corruption and physical imper- 
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fection, the necessary consequence of a fleshly con- 
stitution, — ''not willingly ^^ — not of choice, but 
contrary to all its native tendencies and sensibilities, 
" by reason of " — or through the will and direct 
arrangement of the Creator, " who hath subjected 
the same in hope " — in the benevolent design and 
expectation — " that [a better translation than 
hecavse ] the creature " — the human race, would, by 
passing through this state, " be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, " and established forever 
in the free and glorious service of God." In which 
the general truth is clearly stated that the present 
state of being, in its physical aspects and relations, 
was designed of God as the means of reclaiming 
rebel souls, and confirming them in holiness, and that 
this was the great object intended to be accomplished 
by the subjection of man to his present condition of 
<< vanity." 

And so all the physical surroundings of the human 
soul, so far as they result from the Divine arrange- 
ment, unmodified by the wicked perversion of them 
by the man himself, are seen to work ever and only 
in the direction of salvation. 

Sections. — Conditions of Infancy. 

Much confusion has arisen in theological discussion 
from not properly discriminating between human 
nature and human character. Men often say that 
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human nature is bad when they only mean human 
character. 

Now, properly s[)eaking, human nature is what Grod 
makes men to be by virtue of their creation. Human 
character is what men make themselves to be by their 
own acting. 

Human nature, God makes "zw hi9 own imaged 
(James 3; 9.) Human character, men make after 
another pattern ; as our Savior said, " Ye are of 
your father the Devil, and the lusts of your father, ye 
will do." 

Human nature therefore, or what men are at birth, 
is Grod like; human character^ or what men make 
themselves afterwards, is devilish. 

In order to account for the certainty and univer- 
sality of human sinfulness, many theologians have 
held to the dogma of inherited depravity, and even 
positive sinfulness at birth; and have been accustomed 
to call an infant at birth not only depraved but sin- 
ful. But this doctrine, which was considered at length 
in connection with the subject of original sin, is 
manifestly absurd ; and if he cannot avoid it, then 
he is not to blame for it ; and if he is not to 
blame for it, then he is innocent; and we have 
the manifest absurdity of a sinful innocence, or 
an innocent sinfulness. With the same propriety 
might we speak of an honest thief, or a truthful 
liar. 
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Following out the same idea of inherited sinfulness 
men have been accustomed also to call the fretful- 
ness and impatience of restraint in an infant, before 
the age of responsibility is reached, sinfulness. 
This is equally absurd. How can there be sinfulness 
where there is no knowledge of God and duty? 
Moreover, he manifests nothing more than we see in the 
young of our domestic animals — a young colt for in- 
stance, which resists restraint an<l curbing as ener- 
getically as a young child, and needs similar train- 
ing to render him obedient and tractable. Indeed, 
before the development of reason and conscience, 
the two are not unlike in their mental and physical 
peculiarities. 

Also, to go as far as many do and speak of an infant 
as a venomous reptile, ^'a little viper," only undevelop- 
ed as yet, because he will certainly become a sinner, 
when now he is made in God's image, and is, as yet, 
untainted by sin, as untainted as Adam before his fall, 
is unnatural and repulsive. There was a ground of 
certainty in Adam, before his fall, that he would sin 
at some time; but think of God as calling him "/i 
viper," a moral monster, during his innocence, because 
he would sin by and by ! 

The fact is, as we are born, so God made us to be 
born; for he is the sole and responsible author of the 
laws of propagation, and of all their necessary and 
unavoidable results. Manifestly for what there is in us 
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at birthj no matter what, we are not responsible ; for 
we had nothing to do or say about it; and the supposi- 
tion that we are, is ridiculous. Neither are our parents 
responsible. They are responsible for their own sin, 
but not for the laws of propagation by which the 
^ects of their sin pass over to us, and are experienced 
in us. For this, God alone is responsible. And 
this corresponds with his own declaration — ^^visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children." Here 
he declares that he comes in between the parent and 
the child, and that the consequences of parental 
sinfulness to the child, are his visitation. And if 
moral imperfection and a sinful nature at birth be 
among those consequences, then is God the responsi- 
ble author of moral imperfection, which is absurd. 

The hypothesis we are presenting escapes all this 
absurdity, by tracing the occasion of sin to the very 
nature of free agency, and making it the same in the 
Angels, in Adam and in us; and moreover, by repre- 
senting all the conditions of human probation as de- 
vised and designed, not to perpetuate sin, and help 
it on, but to work against it — to keep down in the 
human soul, the innate tendency to insubmission. 

1. For example, in respect to the conditions o»* 
infancy, notice that the infant mind is started at 
zero — at nothing, and progresses by slow develop- 
ment, meeting at every step opposition and restraint. 
The infant is a bundle of unsatisfied wants, many of 
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whicl^ are necessarily unrelieved, a feeble wail being 
the only and imperfect medium of expression. He wish- 
es to be gratified, but oftentimes cannot be. He desires 
to have his own way, but cannot have it, or if paren- 
tal indulgence should attempt to give it, then at once 
there appears a headlong and domineering wilfulness 
too troublesome to be endured. At once is seen such 
a determined outworking of that independeiit soul — 
that imperious will, as speedily to bring the foolish 
and doting parent to his senses, and compel to that 
severity of restraint which parental fondness would 
gladly avoid; or otherwise, the family itself, ruined in 
its welfare and happiness by inconsiderate indulgence, 
becomes, like the family of Eli, a beacon-light to 
warn other families against repeating the experi- 
ment. 

2. The impulses of the child are allowed so to get 
tJie start of reason that he must be restrained in order 
to keep him from self destruction; even more, he must 
be crossed, repressed and disciplined in a thousand 
ways and ten thousand times; before he reaches the 
period of accountability. And this is true of the 
most erroneously educated child in the world. 

Indeed, the entire period of infancy and childhood 
is one continued experience of crossing, trial and 
subjugation kept up almost without intermission dur- 
ing his waking hours. 

Now why all this training previous to accountabili- 
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ty ? The answer is, that all this process of restraint 
and curbing is precisely analagous to the restraint of 
God's law, when that comes to cross him at the age 
of responsibility; and the most plausible and proba- 
ble inference is that it is all designed to prepare him 
in the best manner to assume the condition of intel- 
ligent and responsible action. 

3. Th6 conditions of infancy are devised apparent- 
ly, that, from the gradual unfolding of the human 
powers, the course of sin should be entered upon 
with the least possible degree of deliberation. No 
one knows even when he became a sinner. Hence it 
results that men begin to sin with the least possible 
violation of conscience — with the least possible resist. 
ance to the sense of moral obligation. On this ac- 
count the heart is not so hardened as it otherwise 
would be, nor are the sensibilities so blunted. Con- 
sequently, in the work of recovery, there is less of 
guilt and obduracy to be overcome, and the prospect 
for salvation proportionally increased. 

4. Man never remewhers the time when ne be. 
came a sinner. There is no dark and dreadful im- 
pression upon the back-ground of memory of some 
particular occasion, when, for the first time, he stood 
and deliberately determined to resist the authority 
of God, and to array himself against him. The fallen 
Angel has such a time ever to remember. Adam 
liad such a time also to remember, and it might have 
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driven him to remediless despair, had not the severity 
of his temptation softened within him the conscious- 
ness of guilt. But in God's merciful arrangement, 
all men are now spared this dark and dreadful experi- 
ence ; for, in the gradual unfolding of the mental and 
moral faculties, the time when sin was first entered 
on, is lost amid the confusion of early and feeble im- 
pressions. 

5. Moreover, his first sinful acts are in disobedi- 
ence to parental authority only. There is no delib- 
erate dete rmination to throw off the authority of God; 
and this also, tends to soften in his mind the con- 
viction of criminality. 

And these peculiar conditions of infancy may be all 
important in their bearing upon the recovery of the 
soul from sin, saving it, as very likely they do, from 
obstacles to repentance and faith in God, which would 
otherwise be insurmountable; so that on the whole 
mankind become sinners in the most favorable circum- 
stances, apparently, for their restoration to the favor 
of God, and thus the entire conditions of infancy work 
only in the direction of salvation. 

Death in Infancy. 

It may be proper, in this connection, to notice a 
question which would naturally arise in some minds — 
How about those who die in infancy ? will the occa- 
sion of sin in them develope itself elsewhere ? will 
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they not need a probation ? If they are not sinful or 
depraved in any way, how can they be saved through 
the Atonement ? And if not saved through Christ, 
how can they learn the "new song ?" 

The Bible is silent upon the future state of infantgC, 
or nearly so; but we are not, on that account, repelled 
from any rational suppositions respecting it. The 
view of the moral system developed in these pages, 
admits of the following conjectures. 

The probability is that the dying infant is com- 
mitted, at once, to the guardianship and instruction 
of the angels—'' their angels" [Matt. 18:10.] the 
*' ministering spirits " who are ever hovering about 
us, and who carried the departing soul of Lazarus 
into Abraham's bosom — and by all loving attentions 
and efforts, is trained up by them to become one of 
themselves — instructed in all they know and are 
learning of the wonders and glories of Redemption, 
and educated to the highest possible appreciation of 
the tender love of the Savior, as manifested in his 
sufferings and death for sinners. The Divine Spirit 
may second all these endeavors with his influences, 
even as he would have done the religious teachings of 
parental faithfulness on earth; and thus that young 
mind be so wrought upon as to become confirmed 
somehow, and at some time, even as the angels them- 
selves, in eternal holiness and happiness. 

The work of Redemption, in such a case, would 
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avail to keep the infant from Binning ^ instead of, as 
in this world, delivering the soul from the power of 
actual sin; but in each case, the glory be due to the 
great Savior for the influence of his atoning blood 
and sanctifying Spirit, and the praises of redeeming 
love be chanted alike by all.* 



Section 4. — The Parental Relation. 

The matter of Endless Punishment has no more 
troublesome objection in many minds than the 
doctrine of sin inherited from Adam. To say that 
God hates sin and will punish it eternally, and then 
that he has connected men with a depraved ancestor, 
on account of which they are born sinful, or inherit 
a disposition which results in sin, and which other' 
wise they would not Aavf?, is to make his conduct, 
in the light of human reason, self-contradictory and 
absurd ; perpetuating that very sin which he loathes, 
and inflicting an endless suffering for it which he might 
prevent. It is impossible for the human mind to 
reconcile things so utterly antagonistic as the per- 
petuation of sin /row no apparent necessity^ and then 

♦Perhaps ncwly-creatcd mind will reerl, in future nires, to be stnrtcd, 
like the infant mind here, at zeroj and the most careriil and assiduous 
training of years, coupled with urgent warnings and entreaties, as 
well as instruction of all kinds, and the story of Calvary, and the dark 
record of Perdition, and the strivings of the Spirit, be all necessary 
to brin^ that free and independent will under a fair trial, in voluntary 
submission— in loving consecration and devotion to the will and 
pleasure of the Almighty. 
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the punishment of it endlessly. This would indeed 
be a most fearful as well as inexplicable procedure. 

The answer to this objection usually given — that 
God has more than made up for these disabilities by 
Redemption, fails to be satisfactory from the fact that' 
it represents the atonement as a scheme designed to 
compensatej in part at least, for previously inflicted 
evils; and which therefore, God is under some sort 
of obligation to men to bestow ; and robs it at once 
of its grand characteristic as being a purely gracious 
dispensation — as the Apostle terms it, " the gift by 
grace^'* and which therefore, God was under no 
obligation to men to bestow. 

The view now presented escapes this objection by 
representing God as not only making no arrange- 
ments to perpetuate sin, but as working every where 
against it — the connection with Adam, the parental 
connection, God's providential dealings, and the pro- 
visions of grace, all harmonizing in this, that they 
work either to repress the occasion of sin, or to lead 
the sinner to abandon his sinfulness by repentance. 

We are now to notice the parental relation as 
being designed and adapted to repress sin instead of 
perpetuating it. 

1. No evidence exists that the sinfulness o m^en 
is due primarily to this connection, for the devil 
smned without it; and whatever may have been the 
occasion of sin in him,may belong to all moral beings 
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alike. This has already been mentioned as the 
fundamental principle of our hypothesis, and the key 
to the right understanding of the plan and workings 
of the moral universe. 

2. Neither is there any evidence that this in- 
herent occasion of sin has been aggravated by this 
connection. Granting that parental peculiarities are 
transmitted, as of feature and complexion, mental 
strength or weakness, peculiarities of disposition, 
and even an inclination to particular forms of sinful 
indulgence, this proves only that the occasion of sin 
in its external manifestations — the way in which it 
actB out itself, has been determined, or at least 
modified by the parental connection; not that the 
occasion itself has been in the least aggravated by 
it. This also has been noticed. 

3. We notice positively that the parental re- 
lation is designed and adapted, at every point to 
repress sin. 

The condition of the child at his first entrance 
upon life, is, in its moral aspect, one of intense and 
peculiar interest. For one thing, he is met by the 
very gushings of parental tenderness, lavished upon 
him without stint or measure. 

Also an intense longing arises in the parent for a 
reciprocation of affection; and the first smile, the 
look of recognition, the answered kiss, the upreach- 
ing of the tiny hands, are watched and waited for 
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with eager interest. But now notice, that just as this 
experience is becoming the most delightful to the 
parent, there often appears in the child the uprising of 
self-will, which requires subjugation before the 
parent can properly enjoy the loving caresses of 
his child. In so doing, he represses the 
the occasion of sin at the very outset. God has so 
arranged the parental relation and the conditions of 
infancy, that this infantile self-will, before there can 
be any responsibility for its indulgence, shall, as it 
were, get in the way of parental fondness, and compel 
the parent to firmness, and oftentimes severity in 
repressing it; while as soon as the imperious self- 
will is brought under, though requiring perhaps, 
severe chastisement, the loving sensibilities spring 
at once into activity, and the firm and chastising 
parent is overwhelmed with caresses, and even the 
child himself becomes happy in bestowing them. So 
that manifestly, the parental relation is arranged 
and adapted to work against sin at the very outset.* 

*But parents do not alwaj's take this course. They not un- 
frequently, instead of directly subjugating the child to their 
own will, try the plan of playing off one side of the 
constitutional nature agajnst the other — the affectionate im- 
pulses against the impatience of restraint; and by coaxing, flattery. 
caresses and appeals of various kind>5, contrive to "manage" the chila 
for a time without the assertion of authority; but it turns out a mis- 
erable experiment in the end. The child soon ceases to care for 
caresses or any thing but his own way. A parent has been known to 
secure the obedience of a child of remarkable susceptibility, with 
tolerable uniformity, for some years, in this*way. When obedience 
was refused,^ a few words of a peculiarly ^tender, persuasive and 
affectit) irate kind would move to tears, and induce obedience, ^hile 
true parental authority was never enforced. Consequently, in time, 
these delicate chordsof sensibility began to lose their sensitiveness by 
being 80 often appealed to, or else the untamed will outgrew them, ana 
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4. Also there grows out of the family arrange- 
ment and all that beautiful machinery of domestic 
life which God has set in operation, education in 
affection. The conjugal relation of the sexes, tlie 
parental care and nurture of infancy, the numberless 
expressions of tender regard which peivade the 

family circle, educate thus the infant mind, during 
the process of its unfolding, to an appreciation of 
the nature, duty and happiness of loving^ and, in this 
way, to an understanding of the reasonableness and 
value of the first ami great command, ''Thou shalt 
loveihQ Lord thy God.'' 

5, The beauty however, and excellence, and even 
sacredness of the parental relation appear pre-emi- 
nently in this — that it gives the parent the opportuni- 
ty of teaching the child that submission to himself, and 
his own will, which so signally prepares the way for 
his submission to God. 

In those early days, when restraint first becomes 
necessary, and when alone it will be eflScacious, he is 
the very symbol of physical weakness, and can oflFer 
no effectual resistance, and can be molded almost at 
will. 

At this point, little else is needed than quiet firm- 
ness in enforcing obedience, in order effectually to 

hen there was nothing to restrain- 8ubuiission» as a matter of duty 
and necessity, had never been enforced: and the boy grew up head- 
strong and reckless, wilful and disobedient) and eventually became 
utterly abandoned^ 
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subdue the iraperiousness of self-will. And then if 
uniform kindness, patience, Christian instruction, lov- 
ing words about Jesus, tender entreaty to accept him 
as a Savior, and fervent prayer follow, there is almost 
if not quite a certainty of his early conversion — of his 
being trained up a Christian, and entering so early 
upon the Christian life as not to remember the time 
of his conversion. 

It appears therefore, that in instituting the parental 
connection, God has aimed it solely at repreBsing^ in- 
stead of perpetuating sin, and has thrown, by means 
of it, no obstacle whatever in the way of holiness. 

Even we may go further, and say that were there no 
parental connection, it may be certain that every 
individual of the human race in any other circum- 
stances in the universe in which he could have been 
placed, would have developed a worse character than 
he bas from being born of earthly parents^-even a 
character corresponding with that of the Devil and 
his angels. So that, before any one can prove the 
parental connection, in any case, to have been in it- 
self , and apart from the provisions of grace, a calam- 
ity^ he must prove two things — First, that some one 
individual of the human race has developed a worse 
character than that of the Devil, and Secondly, that the 
extra badness in him is due to the parental connec- 
tion. 

Neither can it be proved, either from reason or 
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revelation, that, in the original elements of our nature 
this disinclination is any stronger in us than it was in 
Adam or the Angels. Indeed, seeing that, in the 
view we are taking, it belongs to all moral natures, 
the most natural supposition would be, that it has 
originally, the same strength in all. For, in the 
view we are taking, it is born of conscious freedom; 
and absolute freedom does not admit of degriees; 
and why should one moral being desire to act inde- 
pendently more than another ? And if he does not, 
then is the aversion to submission, as it exists in the 
mind itself, and back of all physical modifications, of 
the same intensity in all. "He fashioneth their hearts 
alike.'' 

Does any one object to this, that the difference in 
moral character among men is so great, that it is im- 
possible for the occasion of sin to be the same in all ? 
But let it be noticed, that what we see, is not the 
occasion, but only the acting out of the occasion ; and 
this may be varied almost endlessly. For example — 
The occasion of sin might be resisted entirely, and 
ought to be, as in the case of the holy angels. 

Or, it may be indulged mainly in the heart, the in- 
dividual refusing the submission of his will to God, 
and witholding from him the first place in his affec- 
tions, thus breaking the first and great command, 
while still from constitutional amiability, or the in- 
fluence of early education, maintaining an almost 
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faultless exterior. This makes the amiable person, 
who is yet godless. 

Or the occasion of sin may be indulged with 
no comparative restraint, and so run out into every 
abomination — making a man grossly depraved, 
sensual and beastly. 

The occasion of sin is also modified in its out- 
workings by parental rc8trai7it. In one family, its 
indulgence is firmly repressed by parental authority. 
It ought ever to be; and to secure this, is doubtless, as 
has been said, one of the main designs of the parental 
relation. In another family, the parent, while 
obliged to restrain his child in many things in orc^er 
to preserve it from s^lf-destruction, yet indulges the 
inclination to self-will all he dare to; and this makes 
the spoiled child, the head-strong man, the bad 
citizen, and oftentimes the reckless debauchee. This 
was the charge brought by God against Eli, that 
" his sons made themselves vile, and he restrained 
them not.^^ 

The occasion of sin is also modified, in its out- 
workings, by physical peculiarities transmitted from 
the parent. Also by inherited intellectual traits. 
Also by parental disposition, and even by the vicious 
habits of either or both parents. 

Now all this broad ground of difference in human 
character and conduct, lies entirely beyond the mere 
occasion. The occasion lies back of them all; and it 
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IS only the indulgence of the occasion, under all these 

modifications, which we witness; and this ground of 

difference is so broad that we cannot assert, merely 

from these apparent differences in the sinful conduct 

of men, that the original occasion, may not be the 

%ame in alL"^ 

It appears therefore, that in the union of the soul 

with the bodv, in the connection of the human race 

with Adam, in the family relation, and in the earthly 

conditions of the infant mind, God has thrown no 

obstacles in the way of the holiness and salvation of 

men. 

Even more, in this view of human probation, the 

chances, so to speak, of salvation, have been 

increased by every one of these Divine arrangements; 

so that no reason appears why any individual of the 

human race, does not coine to the point of moral and 

responsible conduct, in better circumstances for 

loving and serving God, than were either Adam or 

the Fallen AulcoIs. 

*These modifications alno determine, in n measure, the peculiar 
diflBoulty which different individuals meet with in conversion. Previous 
to conversion, this original occasion of sin may have been softened by 
parental training) or by providential dealings — by crosses* trials, pain, 
and suffering; so that submission to God by the surrender of self-will, 
miay be, in some cases, less difficult than in others. 

Or, on the o^fcfierhand, it may be increased and intensified by parental 
and personal indulgence, by evil associations, but more especially by 
violations of conscience, and be especially aggravated, as it oftentimes 
is, by a persistent neglect of repentance in those religiously educated; 
sothat the work of submission and conversion becomes one of greatly 
increased diflSculty. It is worthy of notice too. that the most amiable 
persons, under conviction of sin, often dcvclope more insnbmission 
and opposition to God, than the most depraved) vicious, and aban- 
doned. / - ^ 

After conversion, all those vicious habits and propensities, which 
have been intensined by personal indulgence, will be found to have 
accumulated corresponding difficulties in the way of sanctifioation.. 
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Doctrinal Points. 

It is in place here to call attention to certain doc- 
trinal points thus far considered, demanding special 
notice. 

1. An occasion of sin has been developed lying 
back of all voluntary action, innocent in itself, insep- 
arable from a free nature, and also accounting for the 
certainty and universality of human sinfulness — The 
Problem of the Ages. Yet, 

2. Not such an occasion as to make human nature 
as it comes from the hand of God, corrupt and de- 
praved; which view the Unitarian divines reject with 
such abhorrence. 

3. The parental relation is relieved from the odium 
of having been apparently devised to/J)erpetuate sin; 
a representation which, more than any other, has 
rendered the doctrine of Endless Punishment for sin 
intrinsically unreasonable. 

4. The infant at birth is represented as innocent — 
free from all moral contamination even; yet, 

5. Having no such innate tendencies to good as 
to need only proper education in order to develope a 
holy character; thus giving no countenance to Pela- 
gianism. 

6. God is represented as the antagonist of sin any 
where, and every where, and as ever working against 
it with the whole energy of his Omnipotence; the only 
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view which accords with the Bible representations of 
the Divine character. 

7. He has aimed his entire eflfbrts in the direction 
of holiness, and has made, with the creation of each 
successive order of beings, a distinct step of advance- 
ment toward securing it in his creatures. With the 
Fallen Angels, the securing of obedience and holi- 
ness was impossible. They aZZ rebelled. With the 
human fgCmily, he is able to induce depart only to re- 
turn to him in penitence and submission; while the 
Unfallen Angels have all been kept true to God and 
duty ; thus creating the strong probability that a point 
will eventually be reached, when all newly created 
mind, can he confirmed in obedience to God without 
the experiment of transgression. Thus the advancing 
universe is ever in the direction of holiness. 

Section 6. — General Aspect of Human Probation 
such that a Future Probation would be Useless. 

We aj'e now to push this matter still further, and 
to notice how all the Divine arrangements, here in 
this world, have been apparently so devised as to work 
against human sinfulness, and in the direction of 
human salvation, and to give men on earth the best 
possible probation, so that a future one would be use- 
less. 

1. The race has been constituted on the principle 
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of a progressive development^ inj^tead of being created 
all at one time, the result being that men can profit 
by the experience of the past — the record of history — 
and thus bo made sure of the nature and results of 
improper conduct without the necessity for d^ personal 
experience: may know assuredly that vice is calami- 
tous in its effects, and that sin ruins; and may learn 
also, from the same record, that "wisdom's ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all her paths are peace." 

2. The curse of unfruitfulnoss on the earth, 
compelling man to eat bread in the sweat, of 
his brow, and dooming him to a life-time of toil, 
yet operating by the very necessity for laborious 
occupation, to subdue his imperious will, and pre- 
serve him against temptation. 

3. The entire array and admixture of providen- 
tial dealings, both in the way of judgment and mercy, 
meeting him at every step in life, warning him against 
transgiession, and pointing him ever towards the 
patho'" righteousness as the only safe and proper one, 
and mingling in the cup of his experience, happiness 
and misery, joy and sorrow^ in just- that proportion 
best adapted, on the whole, to break asunder the 
bonds of sin, to make him feel the emptiness of earth, 
and create a longing for the rest of heaven. 

4. Temporal death, inherited from Adam, and yet 
also coming on men as the fearful and abiding testi- 
mony of God against their own sin —"the animadver- 
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sion of a righteous Gcd upon it;" standing as a grim 
spectre in the path of every living man, grasping him 
at last with relentless hand, and removing him by a 
visible process to that other future world, pregnant to 
his guilty conscience with a righteous retribution; and 
all to make him fear sin, and dread to commit it as 
being "the sting of death." 

5. And then all this contrasted with the bright 
world in which he lives, and in which God " hath 
made every thing beautiful in his time;" and whose 
beauty sinfulness only has marred; fi^lod with every 
variety of divine manifestation, and illustrating, in 
every conceivable aspect, the wisdom and benev- 
olence of God — on sea and land; on plain and 
mountain and stream; in the tinted flo\^er and the 
crystalled snow-flake; in the vast amount of animal 
enjoyment; in the myriad forms of insect life; in the 
changing seasons; in summer and winter; in sunlight 
and in shade. 

6. Moral government every where — m the family, 
the state and the nation; designed tointruct the race 
in the prime duty of submission to law ind authority, 
that they might thus learn submission t > God. 

7. The Bible — God's direct revelation to men; 
unfolding to them his character for '' goodness and 
severity," as one who >' forgiveth iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty ;" revealing his righteous law, enjoining upon 



\ 
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them to love God with all their hearts, and their 

neighbor as them selves; filled with all encouragements 
to right living and acting, and all warnings and 

threatenings against an evil course, and with all 
needed instructions for the guidance of men, so that 
"the way -faring men though fools need not err 

therein.'* 

8. All instrumentalities for creating and deepen- 
ing religious feeling and conviction — prayers, sacra- 
ments, Sabbaths, sanctuaries, Christian intercourse, 
and means of grace generally; and all accompanied 
and intensified in their influence by the powerful 
agency of the Holy Spirit, " God's last, best gift to 
man ;" operating upon his heart to give eflScacy to 
all these means and motives, and striving, with un- 
utterable earnestness, to lead him to repentance; and 
used, as we have every reas on to believe, to the very 
last extent they properly can be, to save men. 

9. The affecting representation of "all Heaven 
in a stir" about the matter of human recovery ; 
"so that there cannot a single son or a single daughter 
be reclaimed from sin to holiness, without an accla- 
mation of joy among the hosts of Paradise; aye, and 
it can be said of the humblest and unworthiest of us 
all, that the eye of angels is upon him, and that his 
repentance would, at this moment, send forth a wave 
of delighted sensibility throughout the mighty throng 
of their innumerable legions."* 

♦Chalmers. 
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10. Finally, the Almighty himself, in entire con- 
sistency with all these means, motives and instru- 
mentalities which he has set in operation, and which 
are the evidence to the universe of his sincerity, 
swearing by his own Eternal Self that he is not will- 
ing that man should perish — '' As Hive saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked; but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live; turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why 
will ye die ? " 

Viewed in this light, the world may b^ regarded as 
one mighty mass of means and efforts for saving men — 
as a vast work-room^ filled with every description of 
the most powerful and complicated moral machinery, 
from the awful presence and operation of the 
Almighty Spirit, down to the smallest providential 
dealing; and all arranged for the one single object 
of working out salvation for the sinful; and God 
himself presiding over all, directing all, the Omnip- 
otent energy that keeps all in motion. We may thus 
regard him as throwing himself, with the entire 
resources of his infinite nature, on the side of re- 
pentance and salvation, and day and night urging on 
the mightiest instrumentalities of the universe, to 
pluck sinning men from perdition, ^^not willing that 
any should perishJ*^ 

Hence, we see also, what a serious and tremendous 
matter is this earthly probation, from the fact that 
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nothing can apparently be added to it to increase the 
likelihood of its success. Certainly there can be no 
better physical arrangements, no different principles 
of moral government, no more powerful motives, and 
no better operation of the Holy Spirit; so that the 
Divine instrumentality in changing human character, 
and leading sinful men to love and serve God, through 
means, motives and influences of various kinds, is 
manifestly exerted to the full extent in this world that 
it wisely and properly can be. 

Any future probation would therefore, be un- 
availing. If such a probation fails, then manifestly 
does the man continue on in his sinful course, in a 
spirit of such determined resistance to all possible 
influences and efforts to save him, that any future 
probation would be followed by the same result. 

And this throws the sinner who persists in his im- 
penitence through life, beyond the possibility of sal- 
vation — beyond the reach of hope, and shows the 
reasonableness and even necessity of there being no 
change of character after death. And, therefore, in 
this view, nothing is left for the incorrigible sinner, 
who wastes his earthly probation, but continued sin, 
and corresponding suffering. ( This point will be 
more fully considered, when we come to notice the 
Natural Conse(|uences of Sin.) 

Whatever objections therefore, any one may make 
to the present arrangements of this world, even in 
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view of all the misery and wretchedness which sin 
has here occasioned; in view too of the Bible doctrine 
of Future Retribution, and the actual Perdition of all 
who die in impenitence, he is not competent to assert 
that the human race could have been placed in cir- 
cumstances involving any less of guilt, any less of 
suffering, a more hopeful probation, any less of pun- 
ishment after death, or the final salvation of one more 
individual. Even more, upon the assumed benevo- 
lence of God, and his unequivocal declaration of his 
unwillingness that any should perish, as well as the 
manifest conditions of human probation, we are bound 
to believe that every arrangement of this world is in 
the interest of salvation; that everything is done that 
can be, to pluck sinning men from perdition; and 
even to that extent that the economy of Divine Prov- 
idence has been completely exhausted in this direc- 
tion. 

However dreadful therefore, the perdition of any 

individual may appear to us, perchance that of some 
earthly friend who, we have reason to fear, has died 
in impenitence, we are ever to, feel that nothing has 
been wanting on the part of God to save him. We 
may have omitted efforts for his salvation, but God 
has not. Neither has he omitted any efforts to stir 
U8 up to diligent endeavor in his behalf; so that if he 
is lost, then is he lost, so far as God is concerned, 
only because Infinite Benevolence could not save 
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Section 6. — Objection; Condition of the Heathen. 

At this point it is objected, that such a probation 
belongs only to those who have their birth and edu- 
cation in a Christian land. This is granted, and for 
such these pages are intended. They, at least, have 
such a probation, and must abide its results. In re- 
spect to those less highly favored, '* the Judge of all 
the earth wilt do right;" and let no one, in his pre- 
sumption, suppose that God will be less kind and 
faithful in his dealings with the heathen, than he 
himself would be. Most certainly, the light of nar- 
ture which they have, will not measure his guilt; nor 
will the superior light of revelation which he enjoys, 
measure their guilt. God will deal finally, with 
every man " according to his deeds ^ 

Does any one insist that the heathen should have 
religious advantages equal to our own ? Undoubtedly 
God could furnish every man in the world with a 
Bible in his own language, the next moment, if he 
pleased; and could fill the world with evangelical 
reading in all languages, and would do it, if the result 
would be the S9.1vation of men ; while the fact still 
remains, that not a Bible has been translated, and 
scarcely a tract distributed, except by Christian 
men. God*s efforts in this direction appear to be put 
forth only in connection with co-operative Christian 
agency; just as if, in the peculiar relations of the 
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Divine Economy to sinful men, there were unavoida- 
ble limitations; so that this agency was indispensa- 
ble in the work of human salvation. In the quaint 
language of an old Connecticitt minister— ''It takes 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit and the 
Church to save souls." 

Furthermore, even in lands the most highly favored 
with the Bible and the Gospel and all religious priv- 
ileges, only a small number, comparatively, can be 
induced to believe in Christ, To the great multi- 
tude, even in Christian lands, the cross of Christ is 
only '^a stumbling-block and foolishness;" and while 
this fact remains — while the evidence of human de- 
pravity is blazing so terribly in the cold rejection of 
Christ and his Gospel by such multitudes of men in 
Christian lands, no one can say that if God had given 
any greater light, or any greater privileges, to any 
human being than he has given, or in any other way 
than in connection with the labors of the Christian 
church, the sole result would not have been to intens- 
ify guilt, and increase, by their rejection, the burden 
of condemnation. 

But in respect to the entire heathen world, the 
Apostle, in Romans, declares emphatically that they 
do have a fair probation, in asserting that they are 
" without excuse " for their sin. Furthermore he 
says, "That which may be known of God is manifest 
in them J for God hath showed it unto them." His 
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eternal power and divine excellence are " clearly 
aeen''^ from the creation of the world — ''the' things 
that are made, so that they are without excuse.'^ 
" When they knew Qod^ they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful." " Who knoiving the 
judgment of God, that they that do such things are 
worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them.'' And looking over 
all the impurity, lust, and general wickedness of the 
heathen world, the Apostle declares unequivocally 
that '' they that do such things shall not inherit the 
Kingdom of God,'^ 

And in this there is entire reasonableness. Be- 
cause the heathen knoiv that they are sinning. Erro- 
neous as are many of their particular judgments, 
every man perfectly understands the obligations, he 
is under to "love nis neighbor as himself." No 
amount of sinning, no amount of debasement or ignor- 
ance can ever obliterate this conviction from his soul. 
Whenever he takes a selfish advantage of his neigh- 
bor, conscience is true to her office, and he sins in 
violation of her dictates. In many things he clearly 
sees what is right, and wherever he sees it, is eter- 
nally bound by it in the face of all opposing influenc- 
es. When he has seen the right, there is, and there 
can be then, no excuse for not following it. Not to 
follow it is sin — high-handed, inexcusable sin. 

True, the sin of the heathen is small compared 
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with sin committed against Christian light and privi- 
leges; and all increase of light and knowledge is an 
additional aggravation; but it is nevertheless amy 
wilful and inexcusable, and as such will be dealt with 
at last. '* They, that have sinned without law, shall 
also perish without law,^^ " He that knew not^ and 
did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes. 

The same reasoning applies to the moral degrada- 
tion of multitudes in our large cities. We pity their 
ignorance, brutality and wretchedness, and we should 
pity it' and when we relieve it, we subtract just so 
much from the sum total of human suffering, and 
get a rich blessing in return on our o^n souls. More- 
over whenever we attempt any thing for them in the 
way of religious endeavor, we have the promise of 
God that he will accompany and bless oar efforts; 
that prayer, instruction, and warning will win many 
from their evil ways, and that our " labor shall not 
be in vain in the Lord.'' But when we assume that, 
independently of co-operating Christian agency— and 
who can mention any efforts God is omitting to 
stimulate to this — God himself could have 
done more for their salvation, we are met by his 
significant declaration respecting Israel, that he had 
done all for them that "could have been done,'* and 
yet they persevered in their sin; and also by the 
terrijjle fact already alluded to, that multitudes. 
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under the full blaze of gospel light, and under the 
influence of prayers and preaching and the means of 
grace, cast off the fear of God, and go down to a 
correspondingly aggravated condemnation. 

Let an additional thought be presented respecting 
the heathen world generally. So arranged are the 
dealings of God's providence and the workings of his 
Spirit, as to force home the conviction of personal 
guilt upon all men, so that almost the entire heathen 
world are seeking by sacrifice, prayers, fasting, 
pilgrimages and penance to propitiate an offended 
Deity. Now if, with these external professions of 
penitence, there be any real sorroiv for sin, and an 
honest desire to be delivered from its power and 
contamination, even though mingled with great blind- 
ness and ignorance, and with many things erroneous 
both in principle and practice, still no reason appears 
why it is not accepted, and made the ground of final 
salvation. The penitent heathen may indeed 
know nothing of Christ, and be unable therefore, to 
rejoice in him as a Savior here; but no reason 
appears why, with such a state of heart, he will not 
gladly accept him in Heaven; and as soon as the 
plan of salvation through Christ Jesus shall be there 
unfolded to him, be ready to receive him with joy as 
his own precious Redeemer. ^^ In every nation, he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him." It is believed that numbers of 
the heathen do, in this way reach Heaven. 
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Nor does- any reason appear why, if, with all this 
external profession of penitence he still makes only 
a pretence — a mere outside show of sorrow for sin, 
and which is all at the bottom a sham — an attempt 
to impose on the God he worships; or pretending to 
express gratitude for the blessings he enjoys, is, after 
all, rejoicing only in the gift, with no true thankful- 
ness towards the Giver, in accordance with the severe 
charge of the Apostle against the whole heathen 
world — " Neither w'ere thankful,*' he does not merit 
a condemnation proportioned not only to his general 
wickedness, but especially to his hypocrisy and in- 
gratitude. 



CHAPTER rV. 

The Economy op Divine Grace Exhausted in thb 
WORK OP Human Salvation. Limitations op 

Grace. * 

At this point we are met by the question — Why 
cannot God accomplish more than he does for the re- 
moval of sin by the power of his Spirit, and even con- 
vert all men through the powerful provisions of Divine 
Grace ? He sways the minds of men oftentimes in a 
most wonderful manner by the influences of his Holy 
Spirit, moving whole communities at once, and so 
awakening attention to the salvation of the soul that 
the question in all minds is — What must I do to be 
saved ? This shows the power and working of an 
Omnipotent Spirit. The Atonement also is infinite 
in its provisions, and the resources of the Almighty 
in the direction of grace are beyond all our computa- 
tion. Why may not these provisions of Divine Grace 
therefore, arrest the consequences of sin, and even 
avail for the restoration, at length, of all sinners to 
holiness ? And how does it appear that the economy 
of Divine Grace as well as that of Divine Providence 

♦ It is obvious that the discussion of this point rests solely on the 
authority of tlio Bible, and is addressed OLly to those who accept the 
Scriptures as the Word of God. 
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which was noticed in the previous chapter, has been 
exhausted in the work of human salvation ? 

We answer that Grace has its limitations. When 
God was about to abandon Israel, and destroy them 
for their perverseness, he says, "What could have 
have been done more to my vineyard that I have not 
done in it;" where the plain declaration is that he 
had done all for them that could be done^ and they 
brought forth the "wild grapes" still. Grace there- 
fore, has its limitations. Whence do they arise ? 

Not from any lack of efficiency in the Holy Spirit, 
for he is an omnipotent agent. Not in the insufficiency 
of the Atonement, for that covers "the sins of the 
whole world." Not in any insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of the sinner, for "Whosoever will may 
come." The occasion of limitation is not revealed, 
and we are thrown entirely on conjecture. Certain 
positions are undeniable, namely: 

That God earnestly desires the salvation of aU 
men. "Will have all men to be saved." 

That he has made ample provision in the Atone- 
ment for the salvation of all. "He is the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world. 

That he gives the influences of the Holy Spirit to 
all. "He shall convince the world of sin." 

That he cordially invites all to accept of pardon. 
*'Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden," 

That if a^Z men would accept of the provisions 
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already made, and yield to the influences already ex- 
erted, no interests would be jeopardized. "Have I 
any pleasure at all that the wicked sliould die ?" 

And, 

That God saves every one whom he wisely can, 

and perhaps whom he safely can. "Not willing that 

any should perish." 

These positions appear undeniable. 

But questions like these arise — Why does God save 
those particular ones whom> he does — Paul and not 
Judas ? Why are not the influences of the Holy 
Spirit exerted to a greater extent than they are ? 
What does he do for the saved, if any thing, that he 
does not do for the lost ? And here we must tread 
lightly, for these questions Revelation has not 
answered. 

Some insist that God treats all men alike, fearing 
that the opposite doctrine will involve partiality. 
But making distinctions among men, and doing more 
for one than another, is not necessarily partiality. 
Partiality is making such distinctions for improper 
reasons. Suppose a father can consistently give 
but one of his four sons a liberal education, and makes 
his own selection; and in so doing, does all he wisely 
can for the general good. He is not to be convicted 
of partiality in this, for the reason, that he is act- 
uated by the best motives, and does all the good in 
his power. And therefore, although God does make 
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distinctions among men, it still remains true that he 
is "no respecter of persons," and does nothing by 
partiality. 

But, to say that God treats all alike^ is con- 
tradicted by observation. True, he makes all free 
and responsible; places them in circumstances 
appropriate to free agency; gives them sufficient 
light and knowedge to put them under obligations to 
do right; presses them with a vast amount of motive 
to do right ; so that every one who sins is in- 
excusable in his sinfulness, and every one who is 
finally lost, shoulders the entire burden of his 
condemnation. 

But one is rich and another poor; one has a 
strong intellect, and another a weak one; one is 
powerful, another dependent; one high, another low ; 
and all are not treated alike. 

To say that all have equal religious privileges is 
also untrue. One is born in christian, another in 
heathen lands ; one has pious parents, another 
vicious ones; one has the Bible, another does not 
have it ; and to the question — " What advantage 
then hath the Jew?'* Paul answers — '^ Much every 
way; chiefly because that unto them were committed 
the oracles of God ;" in which the possession of the 
Sacred Scriptures, is plainly recognized as being a 
superior religious ^'advantage" conferred on the 
nation of Israel : showing therefore, that God does 
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give religious advantages to some that he withholds 
from others. Again, 

To say, as many do, that God gives equal in- 
fluences of his Holy Spirit to all, is to go just so far 
beyond the written word. True, he may, for all we 
can positively prove to the contrary ; for they are 
given to the whole world. But, it is no more im- 
probable that he would give unequal influences of 
his Spirit, than unequal dispensations of his 
providence ; and the latter are manifestly unequal. 
Still we cannot positively assert that he does, foF the 
Bible does not assert it. 

Also to say, as many do, that the reason why 
A is converted and not B is, that God gives to A 
more of the influences of his Spirit; or influences 
differing in kind from those B has, is to go just so 
far beyond Revelation. What that is which 
God does for the converted man, if any thing, 
previous to conversion, in the way of spiritual 
striving which he does not do for the unconverted, 
no man knows, for God has not revealed it. 

Also, to say that the reason why one is converted 
jgfid another not, is owing to a difference in original 
constitution, or to some difference in external 
circumstances or providential dealing, is to say what 
there is no revealed authority for saying. We know 
that God uses in the conversion of men truth, 
providence, and motives of all kinds, and also that 
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they all would be powerless without the Spirit; but 
what that exact truth or influence or instrumentality is 
which the Spirit uses, and which determines salvation, 
we know not. " We hear the sound thereof but cannot 
tell whence it cometh and whither itgoeth/' 

As to the reason why some are converted and 
others not, the following view appears to accord both 
with reason and the Scripture* That, in the fore- 
knowledge of all possibilities, God foreknows from 
eteruity that, should he create a moral being, place 
him in circumstances appropriate to free-agency, pro- 
vide for him a Savior, in the evejit of his sinning, sur- 
round him with appropriate dealings of his providence 
and give him certain influences of his Spirit, he would 
freely yield to them, repent of his sins, come to Christ 
by faith, become holy, and be saved. Now with this 
foreknowledge, God determines so to create and place 
him and deal with him; and this determination settles 
the fact of his salvation. It determines also, mani- 
festly, the entire work of sanctification that precedes, 
and the one fact is as truely settled as the other. 

On the other hand he foreknows that if he creates 
B and places him, to all human appearance, in equal- 
ly favorable circumstances, and even does all he 
wisely can to lead him to repentance, he will yet 
wickedly resist and be lost; but notwithstanding this 
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foreseen result, he determines, for reasons unknown 
to us, to create him. * 

Now why does A repent ? To this we can give a 
satisfactory answer — Because God "began the good 
work" by what he did for him; giving his Son to die 
for him; sending the Spirit to strive in his heart; and 
exerting so many influences of his Providence to lead 
him to repentance ; and he saw and felt that repent- 
ance was reasonable ; and his voluntarily yielding to 
an4 following these influences, was only the nat- 
ural and reasonable exercise of his moral faculties; 
so that about A's repentance and salvation there ap- 
pears to be no particular mystery. He was free to 
repent; he knew he ought to repent; he did repent. 

But why does B resist ? To this no good answer 
can be given. Here all is mystery. Why B for 
whose salvation God does all that was necessary, and 
all that he could consistently do, and even, for all 
that can be shown to the contrary, all that he does 
for the salvation of A, should still resist him and re- 
main in impenitence, there is no satisfactory explan- 
ation, any more than why he should sin at all ; and 
his persistent resistance of God, like all his other sin, 
is the height of folly and madness. As the Scripture 

♦ Ifbenevolcnco demand tho existence of a moral system, then moral 
beings muslbe crt aXtdy whatever use thuy make of their free-agency ; and 
if God makes them perfect in their originul constitution, places them in 
the best possible surroundings) and uses all proper influences with them 
to lead them to a holy life» then if, in these circumstances» they 8in»the 
responsibility of their transgression rests not with him; they alone are 
responsible for it and assume the entire burden of its condemnation. 
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expresses it, " Madness is in his heart." He shows 
wisdom in consulting for his temporal good in a great 
variety of ways — laboring diligently, practicing self- 
denial, and seeking the help, favor and good opinion 
ofhis fellow-men; and why he should not consult as 
well for his spiritual and eternal welfare by seeking 
the favor and friendship of God, no one can say. 
Indeed there is no reason for it. His course is 
eminently unreasonable — without reason, and his 
neglect of personal salvation, unnatural and mon- 
strous, as well as an inexplicable mystery. We can 

« 

only say, he dislikes hearty and aflFectionate sub- 
mission to God, and so refuses to yield it. He 
prefers rather his own way, though he knows God's 
way is the best; and therefore, determines to Aavehis 
own way and dare the consequences. 

Also, he who says that the only limitation of 
grace is human freedom; and that God goes, in his 
effort for the salvation of each individual, as far as 
possible without interfering with free agency ; and 
therefore, that the only limitations to the bestow- 
ment of grace, are found in the individual^ asserts 
what he cannot prove, or even render probable. For 
these limitations may lie in the nature or exigencies 
of the systemy as well as in the individual. They 
may as well appertain to the nature and necessities 
of God's great moral government over the universe, 
as to the nature and necessities of the individual mind. 
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To illustrate — Ahasuerus is the governor of a hunr 
dred and twenty-seven provinces. Twenty-seven of 
these revolt upon an edict of the government. He 
sends letters and embassadors entreating them to 
submit; urging them not to persevere in their rebel- 
lion, and insisting upon their allegiance. He even 
sends his own son to negotiate with then^ and to of- 
fer a free pardon on condition of repentance and obe- 
dience. But all refuse submission. Now suppose 
that by some mysterious power of his own he can 
draw them a?Zback to obedience. Suppose him also 
endowed with omniscience, and to see distinctly that, 
should he exert it to the full extent, and reduce them 
all in this way to submission, then, upon some future 
requisition of the government demanding a sacrifice, 
there would result a wider spread and far more disas- 
trous rebellion on this very account — his subjects pre- 
suming on his goodness, and regarding disobedience 
as safe; and assuming that, be(;ause on a former oc- 
casion the government was resisted, and no perma- 
nent evils followed, therefore, a like experience will 
again follow rebellion. Suppose him even to fore- 
see that this unlimited exercise of his goodness and 
mercy would be perverted to the final rebellion of his 
entire empire. In these circumstances he must not 
restore all. Benevolence will not admit of it. 

But suppose him in his omniscience to foresee that 
a certain number can be thus restored without any 
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Buch detriment to the gefteral welfare; then plainly 
benevolence will admit that such a number be thus 
restored; and will also require, where all are equally 
undeserving, that he select such to be the subjects of 
his clemency, as in his wisdom, shall appear on the 
whole for the best. 

Now, for aught any man can prove to the contrary, 
this may illustrate the limitations of Divine Grace 
in the present system, and these limitations therefore, 
may lie in the nature of moral government instead of 
the nature of the individual. 

Or perhaps the limitation of grace is found in the 
fact that the peculiar influences of the Holy Spirit 
have an unavoidable tendency to weaken Law. They 
are apparently brought in to supplement authority; 
that is, when law with its sanctions has failed to pro- 
duce obedience, it is an influence brought in still to 
secure that obedience. Now if a parent should lay 
a command upon his child, and when obedience was 
refused, should undertake in some way, to supple- 
ment Mb authority — to secure obedience, say by the 
offer of a reward, he would lay the foundation ofre- 
bellion in his entire family — at least, such an act 
would have that tendency. And very possibly, the 
influences of God's Spirit, in their necessary relations 
to law and government, have a similar tendency to 
weaken authority, and need therefore, to be used 
with the utmost carefulness, and, as we might say, 
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sparingly; and that an nnlimited exertion of them 
might be fniu^^ht with mischief to the entire universe. 

The truth may tlierefore be, not only that God 
converts all whom he wisely can — which is certainly 
true — but all whom he safely can; and that to con- 
vert even one more soul than he does, in the way he 
is obliged to^ would be, on the whole, injurious and 
mischievous — very likely, somewhere or somehow, 
in the progress of the universe, and when all his 
past dealings have become matters of history, leading 
moral beings to presume upon his mercy, and to 
dare the experiment of rebellion when otherwise they 
would not. 

The influences of the Holy Spirit are also limited 
apparently by the workings of Providence. The 
Spirit works through the truth— through means, 
motives and instrumentalities which may all be 
comprehended under the word truth. His peculiar 
effort is apparently to render these eflScacious; and 
perhaps the efficiency of his operation on the hearts 
of men, keeps exact pace with the development of 
providential dealing. It is " when God's judgments 
are in the earth that the inhabitants of the world 
learn righteousness;" while it is also true that 
without the Spirit's work in connection with them, 
their only influence would be to harden. In the 
antediluvian period the Spirit strove with men 
almost to no purpose; and but for the Deluge, the 
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record of the world would have been very soon one 
of complete apostacy. But this wholesale exter- 
mination of mankind for sin was a warning voice 
against trifling with the commands of God, that could 
not fail to be understood. From that time the 
drowned world became " an ensample to those that 
after should live ungodly;" ( 2 Peter 2:5.) and 
from that time the Spirit had this solemn Divine 
testimony against sin wherewith to work in human 
hearts. 

Then, as time and distance were beginning to dull 
the impression of this warning, came the rain of fire 
and brimstone upon the cities of the Plain for their 
wickedness, and they also were " set forth for an 
example.'' ( Jude 7.) 

The occasion of this remarkable providence God 
was pleased to reveal in person and in the most 
impressive manner, to his servant Abraham, the 
progenitor of his chosen people Israel, that, through 
him, the meaning of it, in its relations to sin, might 
be fully understood ; to be at length recorded in the 
volume of Inspiration, and so enter as a power into the 
mind of the world. What an overwhelming im- 
pression of the nature of sin must that awful mom 
have left upon the mind of the patriarch, when 
hastening to the place where the day before he had 
pleaded with God for guilty Sodom, and from which 
he had beheld the vast plain, dotted with cities, and 
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glowing in beauty and verdure " like the garden of 
the Lord," he now saw only the smoke thereof going 
up " as the smoke of a furnace," and all for human 
wickedness. And how often, during the seventy-five 
years of his after life, must the story of that fiery 
storm, together with the attendant circumstances of 
his interview with the Almighty, when ten righteous 
men would have prevented it, have been told over to 
his children and grand-children; and, in those days 
when oral communication was almost the sole medium 
of information, been rehearsed also again and again to 
circles of eager and awe-struck listeners, accompanied 
by his own pious warnings and reflections, until it 
became wrought as a permanent tradition into the 
mind of succeeding nations, furnishing thus a 
mighty warning for the Spirit's operation. 

So the dealings of God with his people Israel in 
the way of judgment and mercy through a long 
series of years — their great deliverance from bondage, 
the overthrow of their Egyption persecutors, and 
their forty years of wandering in the wilderness, 
culminating in the ruin of the temple, and the 
captivity of the nation for their sin, have entered 
into history as a potent warning, which the Spirit of 
God is ever using; for "these things were our 
examples J to the intent we should not lust after evil 
things as they also lusted." Also, " All these 
things happened unto them for enaamplea ; and they 
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are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come." 1 Cor. 10: 6, 11.) 

The point is, that the strivings of the Spirit may 
go so entirely hand in hand with Divine providence, 
that the former are, to a great extent, limited by the 
latter; for the Spirit works through truth and motive; 
and only as motives are created by these Providences 
can the Spirit use them. At all events, as God's 
providence works on, and motives multiply, the con- 
version of men is manifestly keeping pace with them, 
and the world advancing to the glory of the millenium. 

But doubtless the great limitation to the work of 
Divine Grace is found in the disinclination of the free 
will to the necessary restraints of God's law and gov- 
ernment. 

It is well for those who have been accustomed to 
i-egard the operation of the Spirit as adequate to the 
production of all moral results, and human conver- 
sion and salvation a matter as easy of accomplish- 
ment by the Almighty as the creation of material 
things, to remember how entirely contrary to this 
are the representations of the Bible. That speaks of 
men as resisting God, and resisting him successfully. 

The Almighty' Savior ''could no f^ do the mighty 

Avorks because of human unbelief. He was tliwarted 

! 
in his gracious designs towards Jerusalem, and ^'would 

often have gathered her children together" under his 

protection "but they would not,'^ Stephen's declara- 

K 
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tion was. — "Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost.'* 
laEph. 1: 19, the conversion of men is likened to 
the "working of God's mighty power which he wrought 
in Christ when he raised him from the dead." 

The righteous even are "scarcely saved," so that 
although subjects of God's converting grace, they 
yet barely escape perdition; and although the omnip- 
otent Spirit of God is working in them, it is still 
necessary for them to be ever, "with fear and tremb- 
ling, working out their own salvation." Also nothing 
more astonishes a Christian than the internal con- 
scioifsness of the desperate wickedness of his own 
heart, and the constant and painful effort required 
to make any thing like suitable progress in the divine 
life. 

The record of history corresponds. So disinclined 
is the free-will to submission to God, that not one of 
the fallen angels could be induced to yield it. The 
antediluvian world had all rejected his authority but 
a single family, and in one generation more the entire 
race would have defied him. 

It took centuries of the most careful and pains-tak- 
ing effort to secure his worship in even a single nation; 
and the severest chastisements, and these continued 
through a long series of years, could alone wean the 
Jewish nation from the worship of idols; and even of 
this chosen nation '^a remnant" only were finally 
saved. 
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It was four thousand years before the world could 
be made ready for the mission of the Savior, so that it 
would bo at all successful; and even tlien he was des- 
pised and rejected of men; and eighteen centuries have 
witnesse 1 but a partial t iutoph of his religion. What 
rooted and desperate aversion to submission to God 
do these facts of history indicate ! And the reason 
why this desperation in wickedness becomes such a 
sad hindrance to the gracious work of the Spirit, is 
found in the nature and necessity of human freedom. 
Men are free, and as such, bent on having their own 
way instead of God's way; and must ever be left free 
to follow their own way. Hence, by the very crea- 
tion of moral beings, God limits himself in all his 
dealings with them, to the use only of appropriate 
instrumentality — instrumentality consistent with their 
perfectly free action; so that the workings both of his 
Providence and Grace are bounded, so to speak, by 
the demands of the free, responsible soul, and must 
on no account transcend it. And therefore, when 
that free will is resolutely bent on a sinful course, 
no one but God himself knows how, or in what cases, 
it can be induced to relinquish it. In the vast 
majority of cases, wicked men cannot be induced to 
abandon their wickedness by any or all Divine influ- 
ences proper to be used with them. 

But whatever the limitations of grace may be, of 
one thing we are certain, that so far as God is 
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concerned, they are unavoidable. It is ever to be 
held as a fixed and fundamental fact that the entire 
heart of God is set on the salvation of all his 
creatures; that he *' will have all men to be saved ;'* 
that Christ died for all ; that the Spirit strives 
earnestly with all ; and that no possible efforts in 
the direction of salvation have been omitted. 
Furth<Tm()re, that all might be saved if they would; 
that God would be supremely delighted it, with the 
vast amount of effort he has made to save all men, 
all would repent and believe ; and that the economy 
of Divine Grace, as well as that of Divine Provi- 
dence, which was noticed in the previous chapter, has 
been exhausted in the securing of human salvation. 

It appears therefore, that the position assumed by 
many that, because the provisions of the Atonement 
are infinite, they will certainly overpower, at 
length, both sin and its evils throughout the universe, 
and restore all moral beings to holiness and happi- 
ness, rests on no defensible foundation.* 



♦It is evident in this view that the doctrine whioh lins sometimes 
been tauffht, that God created men expecting nnd intendiuRthat they 
shall be lost, when ho mitrht save ihawi— choosing some to be lost; or 
tiie rei>resentati(»n that (iod permits moral beings to perish eternally 
that he may illustrate thereby the perfections of his own character — 
hirt justice, mercy and love, and thus promote his own g ory in the eyes 
of his universe, is exceediuffly repulsive, and contradicts his own plain 
declaration that he h:is no pleasure ^' cUaU" in the death of the wicked; 
which h« certainly woiild have, were it on the wholefor his glory. No, 
God created beings «n/y to be saved— "He sent his son into the world 
that the world through him might be saved," and is ''not willing that 
any should perish." As Dr. Tyng once said in his pulpit in the hear- 
ing of the writer— "The doctrine of Reprobation is not between the 
Udsofthe Bible." 
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To sum up what has been said, the questions men 
ask may be answered thus: 

"To how great an extent does God exert the 
influences of his Holy Spirit in the salvation of 
sinners?" Certainly to the full extent that he 
wisely can, and perhaps that he safely can. 

" Why does any one repent?" For the single 
reason that God "begins the good work" through 
his Truth, Providence and Spirit working within him 
and without him ; and were it not for this, he would 
never take a single step in the direction of penitence 
and submission. 

" Why does any one not repent ? " For no con- 
ceivable reason, and his continued impenitence like 
all his other sin, is inexplicable folly. 

"Why is any man saved .^" For two reasons — 
First, on account of what God does for him through 
the workings of his truth, providence and Spirit ; 
and Secondly, on account of what he does for himself, 
by repenting of his sins and believing in Christ. 

*' Wiiy is any man lost f Because notwithstanding 
all God has done for him, he will do nothing for him* 
self. He will not be saved. "Ye mil not come to 
me that ye might have life." 

"Is there any possibility of all being saved ?" If 
with what God has done for the salvation of all, — and 
he has confessedly done a vast deal — all, even 
Judas would repent and believe, as they might do and 
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ought to do, God would be supremely delighted, for 
he "sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world but that the world through him might he savedy^ 
and he even "tasted death for every man.^' 

"Why does he not exert the influences of his Grace 
to save men to a greater extent than he does, even to 
an unlimited extent, so as to secure the holiness and 
happiness of all created beings ?" Because, for some 
reason not revealed, he cannot. Somewhere or 
somehow there come into the Divine administration 
limitations of grace which must not be transcended; 
so that there is a point beyond which God cannot 
wisely use those influences even for the salvation of 
those whom he loves with an infinite affection, and 
yearns over with an infinite pity. 



CHAPTER V* 

Natural Consequences op Sin. 

Many of the consequences of sin appear to come 
in the way of natural causation, as the proper and 
legitimate results of transgression, A few passages 
in the Bible imply this — " They shall eat of the 
fruit o{ their ovm way^ and be filled with their own 
devices. ^^ *' He that soweth the flesh, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption.'' 

Some of these consequences are inevitable except 
as the sinner escapes them by repentance for sin and 
faith in Jesus Christ. Our present object requires 
only that we notice four of the leading consequences — 
owe Appertaining to this life, and three to the life to 
come 

Section 1. — One Natural Consequence of sin is — 
The Formation in the Soul of Sinful Habit, 

In a newly created mind, coming from the hand of 
God in its maturity, as we suppose Adam and the 
angels to have done, we naturally conclude that the 
power of reason and conscience is at its maximum, 

167 
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and the love of independence at its minimum; that 
is, that it has as strong a tendency towards good, and 
as weak a tendency towards evil, as is possible in 
the original constitution of a being " made in 
God's image." 

If now, as he enters on probation, he would follow, 
the dictates of his reason and his conscience, and 
submit to the requirements of the Almighty, as he 
may do and ought to do, as the Devil miglit have 
done, and as Adam might have done, and as both 
should have done, then would reason and conscience 
ac(i[uire additional power by his thus yielding to 
their- control, and the inclination to independence be 
correspondingly lessened, and he take the first step 

in the formation of a holy character, and a holy 
habit. Such we suppose will be the experience of 
newly created mind in future ages. 

If, on the other hand, he refuses submission, and 
follows his love of independence, as did Adam and 
the Fallen Angels, then the consecjuent effect on the 
balance of his moral faculties is reversed. Reason 
and Conscience lose son:ewliat of their original 
power; tlte love of independent action is increased; 
the inclination to self-indulgence is iatensified ; sin 
becomes tnore and more easy of commission, and 
centers the affections upon itself with ever increas- 
ing tenacity; and thus this first wrong step lays the 
foundation of a sinful character and a sinful habiU 
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It may be said that these remarks apply only to 
those who comni:nc' existence in the maturity of 
their powers, and • , ill not admit of application to 
those commencing existence in infancy. But the 
conditions of infancy modifiy this development of 
sin in the s6ul only in this— that the experience of 
life is developed gradually, and sinful character and 
habit are not reached till the age of responsibility. 
When this arrives, however, and sin has been intel- 
ligently committed, then commences the same habit 
of sinning; and a sinful self-will, imperious and 
despotic, becomes from this time the <-ominant prin- 
ciple of action. As this habit progresses, it dr^nvs 
everything into its own dreadful channel, until all the 
energies of soul and body are enlisted in the work of 
sinful self-indulgence. The drunkard, the libertine 
and the gambler become infatuated in their wicked- 
ness, and the vice they lov^ becomes, not unfre- 
quently, an absorbing and controlling passion almost 
like a demoniacal possession. 

And indeed, any form of sinning may grow at 
length into a sinful habit; because no matter what 
sin any one commits, he commits it on account of an 
inclination in that direction ; and the inclination 
gratified, soon becomes imperious, and clamors for 
indulgence too loudly to be resisted; and the man 
finds erelong his supreme delight in a reckless 
abandonment to that inclination. This is true of 
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any and every form of sinning. For exampl 

The Devil finds his delight in tempting men. What- 
ever led him at first to engage in this wicked work, 
whether, as Milton suggests, the principle of re- 
venge -an attempt to retaliate on the Almighty, by 
marring, to the utmost, whe beauty of his moral 
creation, or some other principle, the fact is, that 
tempting men has now become with him an absorbing 
and controlling passion, and he revels in the work, 
" going about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour,'* and filling up the measure of his wicked- 
ness. 

So wicked men form the habit of tempting each 
other in various ways. Whatever may at first, have 
led them into the work, they come finally to revel in 
it foi^ its own sake, and find their delight in 
leading those about them into their own vile and sin- 
ful practices. They strike hands with the Devil in 
leading men to perdition, and -become like him both 
in character and destiny. 

But men may become equally wicked without any 
such gross and sensual manifestations, and even 
while maintaining a faultless exterior. The neglect of 
religious duty, forgetfulness of God, immersion in 
worldly business with no serious care for the soul, a 
prayerless life, a determination to follow one's own 
inclinations irrespective of the claims of Christian 
obligation, and the instructions of the Bible, result 
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in as complete an alienation of the soul from God as 
the grosser forms of wickedness, and produce in the 
heart habits of sinning equally dreadful, and equally 
difficult to be broken up. 

And from the habit of sin thus formed, it is evi- 
dent that few are delivered in this world. The 
broad road to destruction is ever thronged, while the 
" strait gate " of repentance, and the " narrow way " 
of confirmed reformation " few find. '' The mass of 
men resist all God's efforts for their salvation, cling 
to the sin he warns them against, reject the holiness 
he inculcates, *' despise the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and long suffering,*' neglect the 
duties he enjoins, and harden themselves in impeni- 
tence until the earthly probation ends and death 
withdraws them from human sight. Such is the 
habit of sin ; as the Scripture terms it, the " Law of 
Sin and Death" — the commencement, progress and 
termination of the sinful life on ea,rth ; and we come 
now to notice the Natural Consequences of sin in the 
future world. ^ 

Section 2. A Second Natural Conseqtience of 
sin will be — A Shrinking from the Immediate Pres* 
enee of God. 

For look at the case. The sinner has neglected 
and forgotten his best friend, and been unmindful 
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of his care, kindness and protection, and his whole 
life has been characterized by gross ingratitude. This 
at least is true of every one who dies in impenitence. 
Should any man treat an earthly benefactor with 
the coldness and earelessness with which he has treat- 
ed God, he himself would stigmatize such conduct as 
the extreme of baseness. And nowhe is to be ushered 
into his immediate presence. What is to change this 
disposition ? If he disliked God here, will he be bet- 
ter pleased with him there ? If the thoughts of him 
ministered no pleasure on earth, will his personal 
presence be any more agreeable in Heaven ? Will he 
rejoice to meet him, and run as it were to his embrace? 
Will he not rather remember his unworthy treatment 
of him, and be afraid and ashamed before him ? 

^Had Lafayette crossed the ocean again during the 
life-time of his beloved Washington, we can readily 
imagine the joy fulness of fhe meeting. Now usher 
Benedict Arnold into the same presence, and what 
Would be the result ? How much more will he who 
has slighted God shrink and tremble before him, and 
flee to the uttermost corner of Hell, as being more 
tolerable than his immediate presence. All such, in 
the language of the Bible, "will say to the mountains. 
Fall on us, and to the liills, Cover us, and hide us 
from the face of him that sitteth on the throne." 
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Section 3. — A third Natural Consequence of sin 
mil be — The Confirmed and hopeless Impenitence of 
the Sinner. 

We follow the impenitent one througliout his earth- 
ly probation, and find the habit of sinning growing 
stronger and stronger till the grave closes over him. 
As he enters then on the career of the coming ages, 
what shall be his character? Will the habits of 
thought and feeling he has formed continue with him 
still, or will a radical change be wrought in him after 
death, so that at some time during his eternal exist- 
ence, he will become fit for the companionship of holy 
beings ? 

Doctrine op the Restorationists. 

Here come in the Restorationists, who propose to 
change the sinful character, in the future world 
either by the mere event of Death; or through the in- 
fluence of Suffering; or by the immediate exertion of 
Divine Power; or by some new application of the 
Atonement; or by a More Favorable Probation. 

1. Sinful Character not Changed by the 

Event of Death 

Those who assume that it will be, assume the oc- 
casion of sin to be in the body, so that in parting with 
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the body, the man parts with the occasion of sinning. 
But suppose the occasion of sin not to be a physical 
one at all, and to have no dependence on the body, 
and to originate solely in the nature of the mind 
itself — in its innate love of independence; and that 
the union of the soul with the body has only tended 
to repress the activity of this occasion, and to hinder 
its out-workings, and was designed, as we have 
shown in a previous connection, only to work against 
sin. Then the event of death will only sunder the 
bonds that have partially restrained sin, and intensi- 
fy the love of independent action by giving to it a 
freer scope and a wider range, and thus act only for 
the aggravation of the sinful character. 

Also, what dependence have such towering passions 
as pride, envy, ambition and revenge upon the body ? 
The body is only now and then the instrument of their 
gratification, not the originating cause of them. 

Also, what has the body to do with the sin of for- 
getting God, or of rebellion against his government 
or the rejection of the Savior ? To all appearance 
nothing; and the event of death, by delivering the 
soul from the hindrances and obstructions of mortality 
and giving the mental powers a fuller and freer play, 
will, to all appearance, only result in a more unre- 
stricted exercise of all these sinful tendencies, and 
brinij the soul into a more distinct and conscious col- 
lision with the Almighty. 
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2. Sinful Character not Changed by 

Suffering. 

Suffering alone has not only no power to reform 
character, but at best, only laads the sinner to 
abandon the external act of sin which occasions it. 
It produces no love of holiness, and no hatred of sin 
for its own sake. His character, his principle of 
action, experiences necessarily no radical change. 
Suffering brought Pharaoh to temporary submission 
and external obedience, but it effected no true 
reformation of character,and produced no love to God. 
And any amount of mere suffering would only have 
hardened ; and any degree of external obedience, 
would have been only the obedience of a sullen, un- 
humbled soul, in which there was not a spark of 
true- penitence and affectionate submission. So any 
kind or amount of reform at ion brought about by mere 
suffering, never would amount to true holiness. 
There would be no positive love engendered for the 
Almighty, and no complacency in his government, 
and no delight in his companionship; and the man 
would only be possibly deterred from the external act of 
sin by the fear of consequences ; and could he be sure 
at any time of escaping these, he would return to it 
again like '* the dog to his vomit, or the sow that 

« 

was washed to her wallowing in the mire." 
Moreover, where the suffering is seen to result 
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directly from the sinful indulgence, it does not at all 
lead the suffei er to give up the ain ; but in despite of 
this, he clings to the indulgence with ever increasing 
tenacity. For example, take those forms of sinful 
indulgence whicli are followed by the most dreadful 
sufferings sin ever inflicts in this world — intemper- 
ance and licentiousness. The drunkard's life is 
often one of almost incessant torment — torment of 
body and torment of mind. He is crushed by 
poverty, wretchedness and remorse. His body is 
bloated with disease, and his nerves- thrill with pain. 
He suffers the horrors of delirium tremens. His 
ruined family before him, rend his soul with anguish. 
Yet, in defiance of all this, he clings to the sinful 
habit with the very strength of <iesperation, and 
wades through all the accumulated and accumulating 
horrors of his experience to the very last — till the 
grave opens for him, and hides his premature 
rottenness from human sight. 

The record of licentiousness is no less appalling. 
Racks and dungeons and flames are not more terrible 
than are the sufierings which irregular passion often 
inflicts, and yet in spite of all, the wretched victims 
hug their habits of beastly impurity with steadily 
increasing frenzy. The further they go, and the 
more they suffer, the more energetically do they 
choose their sin and suffering. They cannot be 
induced to relinquish it ; and the " Ethiopian's 
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skin," and the " leopard's spot," are not apparently 
more unchangeable. 

So the gambler and the miser become so infatuated 
in their wickedness as to be utterly reckless of con- 
sequences. No matter how terrible th^ consequent 
suffering and pHvation, these have not the least 
influence to wean them from the vice, and they cling 
to it still with undiminished intensity. 

A fearful illustration of the poweriessness of suf- 
fering to improve character, occurred some years ago 
in the State of Ohio, in the town of P. in caae of a 
profane and intemperate man by the name of J — B — . 
The writer received the following account from one who 
repeatedly watched with him in his sickness. He 
was a man of powerful frame and vigorous constitu- 
tion, but by his bad habits, had brought upon himself 
frequent and dreadful sufferings; at one time, while 
in a state of intoxication, falling from a bam, and 
bruising and mangling his body in a shocking man- 
ner, which subjected him to a long confinement and 
terrible agonies, the flesh in many places sloughing 
from his bones. Subsequently, in a fit of intoxica- 
tion, he was lost in a wood, and when found was in- 
sensible, which resulted in a long and painful illness. 
And now the point to be specially noticed is, that all 
these complicated sufferings, coming on him too as the 
direct, natural consequence of his sins, as direct as 
natural consequence can ever follow sin in the future 
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world, had yet no apparent power to reform or even 
soften. Indeed the only eflfect apparently was to con- 
firm him still more and more in his iniquitous con- 
duct. But this was not the only result. He grew cor- 
respondingly in hatred against God whom he regard- 
ed as inflicting these sufferings; for his bad habits 
brought upon him at length a complication of disor- 
ders and with them the most agonizing torments,which 
roused all the malignity of his nature. He felt that 
he was in the hand of God, and that what he endured 
was his visitation upon him; but this, instead of pro- 
ducing any thing like penitence and submission, only 
awakened still more the hatred and opposition of his 
heart, and like the ones mentioned in Revelation, he 
could only ''curse" the Almighty. His oaths and blas- 
phemies of God were dreadful. In the very midst 
of his agonies, he would throw up his clenched fists 
in an attitude of defiance, and calling on tie Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit, each by name, heap 
upon them the most opprobrious epithets, and curse 
and revile them as the author of his sufferings, and 
dare them, severally and collectively, to do their 
worst upon him. And this tirade of execration .and 
blasphemy oi the Almighty — these violent and even 
frantic expressions of hatred and contempt, would go 
on for hours, until his strength was utterly exhausted. 
He died as he lived. Some time after, in a bitterly 
contested suit, in which his wife obtained a decree of 
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divorce from him on the ground of drunkenness and 
cruelty, as he was leaving the court room, cursing and 
swearing in a most fearful maimer, he fell dead. 

Nor of itself alone, does suifering have any tendency 
even to change character for the better. Indeed, it far 
oftener hardens then softens. Neither bodily anguish, 
nor the pangs of bereavement, nor the emptiness of 
disappointment, nor the torments, of remorse, nor all 
combined, lead men to love and serve God; and even 
with the vast majority of men only incite to additional 
complaint and rebellion. This accords with the Bible. 
Rev. 9: 20, 21 reads, ''And the rest of the men which 
were not killed by these plagues yet repented not of 
the works of their hands: Neither repented they of 
their murders, nor of their fornication, nor of their 
thefts." 

Also, Rev. IG: 8-11. ''And men were scorched 
with great heat and blasphemed the name of God 
which hath power over these plagues: and they repentr 
ed not to give him glory. And they gnawed their 
tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven 
because of their pains and their sores, and repented 
not of their deeds." 

The fact is, a man loves God only as he deliberate- 
ly and intelligently, and without compulsion chooses 
him and his service. Aflfection can only be won ; and 
human aflFection can ie secured by the Almighty only 
as he combines tenderness, patience, kindness and love 
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with chastisement; and never even then, except as 
these are energized by the Spirit of God, 

But the best possible combination of renovating 
influences, God has incorporated into the experience 
of men; and this world and this life, as we have seen, 
cannot be improved in its adaptedness to human sal- 
vation. 

But, it is asked, does not the parent chastise his 
child, and so induce submission ; and may not God, 
as the heavenly Parent, so chastise his children, in 
the future world, as to secure a corresponding result ? 
Answer — The chastisement of the child is efficient 
and valuable only in childhood, and while the resist- 
ance to authority has almost no characteristic of 
intelligent rebellion. With increasing years, and a 
corresponding deliberation in transgression, punish- 
ment, as a meansof personal benefit, becomes useless. 
Reason only can avail then. Force has little power 
to subdue an intelligent will. It may compel exter- 
nal obedience, but cannot reach the submission of the 
heart, and true reformation of the character. 

And yet, multitudes are ever asserting that 
suffering is the grand panacea, in the future world, 
for human wickedness. But why any more effica- 
cious there than here ? And if it fails here why not 
there ? And why should they insist so pertinaciously 
on the uniformity of Nature's laws, and yet, assume 
one set for this world, and another for the next; so 
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that the suffering which was powerless here to 
renovate character, will be omnipotent there ? 

Right in the face too of this fact, that though the 
world is filled with suffering, and all are made, to a 
greater or less extent, to feel the bitter consequences 
of sin, few are led by them to become humble, 
prayerful and holy, and few are drawn by them any 
nearer to God either in character or affection. 

The assumption therefore, that the suffering which 
follows sin in another state of being, will break up 
sinful habit, contradicts all our observation here in 
this world. Here men evidently resist it all, and 
force their headlong and headstrong way to still 
deeper depths in sin, and to an ever increasing dis- 
tance from God and holiness. And how feeble must be 
the influence of mere suffering in the future state to 
induce them to return to God, when they have 
resisted, through a whole life-time, the steady 
pressure of such a probation. 

8. Sinful Character not Changed by the 
Exertion of Divine Power. 

Next we notice the position of those who assert 
that the Power of God will be so exerted as to 
change a wicked character after death, and thus the 
sinner be delivered from endless misery. 

But the Divine creation of holiness by power^ is 
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just as impossible as the Divine prevention of sin by 
the same agency. ( This has already been considered.) 
For a good character is made up of love and 
obedience to God, and the exercise of faith and 
repentance. But obedience and love and repentance 
and faith are not the result of power. A good or 
bad character, a hard or tender heart, cannot be 
created by influences exerted uj)on the soul from 
without itself. As Dr. Channing forcibly remarks — 
" To suppose moral goodness breathed from abroad 
into the guilty soul, just as healtli may be imparted 
to a sick body, is to overlook the distinction between 
corporeal and intellectual natures, and to degrade a 
free being into a machine." The only possible way in 
which a heart can be hardened, is by its own 
voluntary resistance to truth and motives; and the 
only possible way in which it can be softened, and 
made humble and holy, is by its own voluntary 
yielding to truth and motives ; so that no one can 
make either a good or bad character for himself but 
himself; and therefore, a good character cannot 
result from the exertion of power by another, 
though exerted to the extent of omnipotence. Even 
God cannot love for us, nor choose for us, nor 
exercise faith for us, nor do our work of repent- 
ance. This is our work and we alone can do it. 

And to the doing of this personal work, God can 
only lead us and induce us by moral considerations. 
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MotiveB alone can move the soul to right action, and 
to a change of character; and all motives to this end, 
possible or conceivable, are expended upon us here 
in this world. Heaven, Hell and Calvary are set 
before us, involving infinite appeals to every side of 
our nature which can be reached by motive, and 
God's Infinite Spirit goes with and energizes all 
to the full extent that he wisely and properly can; 
so that to induce a man to form a holy character is 
the persistent effort of God during his earthly 
probation. He is ever exerting in his behalf all the 
power that he wisely can. He leaves nothing un- 
attempted; with infinite patience, and infinite love, 
and unspeakable yearnings he waits upon him, and 
works over him by his Word, Providence and Spirit 
to turn hira from his evil way; declaring his unwill- 
ingness that he should perish, and exclaiming in the 
anguish of his heart, at his desperation in wicked- 
ness, ** How shall I give thee up; my heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kin lied to;ietlier." 

And no exertions of the Almi;j;hty elsowhere can 
surpass his mighty workings for human salvation 
here on earth; and if these have failed, the case is 
hopeless. The man loould not be saved ; and as he 
sinks down to death, the language of God over him 
will be — '' What could have been done more for 
thy salvation that I have not done.* 

*ShouM it bo asked wliy (J<»(1 cxpciuN .^o iiuK-h ofTort for the salva- 
tion of those who ho foreknows will rcnist it all and be finally lo8t%QtLQ 
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4. Sinful Character not Changed by some 
New Application of tub Atonement. 

Others assort that the influence of the Atonement 
will become more efficacious in the future world than 
here, and so all at length be saved. But why ? 
Christ can be no better Savior there than here; for he 
is "the same yesterday, to-day and forever." 

He can never die again ; for " being raised from 
the dead, he dieth no more; death hath no more 
dominion over him." 

Neither can his atoning sacrifice have any greater 
efficacy there than here; for here it " cleanses from 
all sin;" and he "is able to save unto the uttermost 
all that come unto God by him;" and there is no 
conceivable degree of efficacy beyond this. 

Is it said that in the future world, the sinner will 
be less disposed to reject him ? But why ? 

He clearly understands here that Christ died in 
his behalf, and that full pardon is provided for him. 

The invitations of the Gospel are as full, free and 
hearty here, as they ever can be elsewhere. 

All of God's providential dealings are aimed at 

answer is — That he mny vindicate his charnctor for sincerity and 
honesty before the assembled univertio at hist. In the view we are 
taking, his denlingawith every man are to pass into history, and the 
illustration of his character and perfections here in this world, is to 
be the grand influence which is to bind the universe in obedience to 
him forever: and it is essential therefore, that in passing the sentepce 
of final conaemnation upon ungodly men, his effort for their salvation 
should appear to have been thorough and complete; even so tliat 
natiiiiiff was left undone to secure it. 
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indixcing him to accept them, and we know of no 
new and improved dealings which could be devised, 
and of nothing that could increase the efficacy of 
those already used. 

Also, the blessings promised on the condition of 
accepting him, cannot be multiplied in number, or 
increased in value or attractiveness. And, 

The warnings against rejecting him, are as fearful 
as they can be made. So that the assumption that 
the Atonement will accomplish any more for the 
sinner in the future world than here, is a pure 
assumption, unsupported by one particle of evidence. 

5. Sinful Character not Changed by a more 
Favorable Probation. 

Others assume that the sinner after death will 
have a more favorable probation — that some un- 
known and inconceivable elements will be incor- 
porated into his future existence, over and above 
his earthly experience, making it certain to result in 

holiness . ^ 

But this assumption contradicts all the probabilities 

in the case. For as has been already noticed, we 
have every reason for believing that this world con- 
tains just that admixture of blessing and chastise- 
ment, of warning against sin, and incitement to 
virtue, just those manifestations of God*s love and 
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* 

merc}'^, just thovse strivings of the Holy Spirit, and 
just that combination of motive every way, best 
adapted to reform a wicked character; in short, that 
human probation is the best possible, 

Fmthennore, all tlie probable surroundings after 
deatli, of one who has died in impenitence, are 
adverse to such an assumption. What will be those 
surroundiu'^s ? His earthly life having been one of 
prayerlessness and impenitence, he must appear in 
the future world an impenitent, unhumbled, un- 
forgiven sinner, and his surroundings must corres- 
pond; for to assume that one with a sinful character 
will pass at once into those surroundings and 
associations appropriate only to a holy character, 
is against common-sense. As we proceed now to 
look over these, we shall see that every thing 
indicates the probable inferiority of his future state 
to that of his earthly one, in its adaptedness to 
promote repentance. For notice — 

He cannot have the society of the holy. To put him 
at once into their company with no change of 
character, would only be to annoy them with the 
constant sight and contact of sin, making Heaven 
itself for them an undesirable residence, and no im- 
provement on the one they left on earth. 

It would also be a companionship as uncongenial 
and loathsome to him as to them. 

Moral beings must seek congenial companionship 
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by the very law of their natures. The ungodly and 
the godly dislike each other, and are repelled from 
each other by mutual antagonism of character, and 
seek only those who are like themselves. 

Moreover the place adapted to the wicked cannot 
be adapted to the holy; for the holy need no more 
either suffering or discipline for the perfecting of 
character; and therefore, as the wicked must be 
separated from them, their warnings, instructions 
and entreaties, and their godly example, will no 
longer influence the sinner to forsake his sin. 

Notice also — He will no longer enjoy the means 
of grace. Prayers, sabbaths, sacraments, the bible, 
the preaching of the gospel, and the means of 
grace generally, belonged to the earthly probation, 
smd availed there for perfecting the character of the 
righteous; while to the wicked they were distasteful. 
Shall they be introduced into the future world? But 
why? They were tried faithfully on earth, and 
were coldly and contemptuously rejected. Why 
should they be tried again ? . And suppose them to 
be introduced into the future world, who would 
sustain them ? The righteous no longer need them ; 
they have entered on their heavenly employments. 
Will the wicked sustain that which they loathe? 

Notice again — The soothing influence of family 
surroundings, and the power of human affection in 
kindling the sensibilities, softening the heart, and 
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drawing it outward and upward, will be no longer 
felt. Those belonged to the earthly state, and were 
apart of the great moral and social machinery which 
God set in operation in thi9 world, to reach and in- 
fluence the hard heart, and draw it, through the 
power of tenderness and aflfection, up to himself. 
But this influence, having been fully and faithfully 
tried, and having failed to renovate, no reason appears 
why it should be tried again. 

Also, the strivings of the Holy Spirit will cease. 
His gracious operations were exerted to the utmost on 
earth. He ''convinced the world of sin." But only 
the righteous were led by him to purity and holiness. 
All others resisted his eflForts for their salvation. Were 
the opportunity given, they would resist them again 
and bring on themselves a correspondingly aggravated 
condemnation; and therefore, they will be tried no 
more. 

Once more — The society ol the sinner will neces- 
sarily be that of the wicked who, like himself, are 
meeting the proper consequences of their sin; and their 
influence, like that of the felons in our state prisons 
upon the convict incarcerated with them, can only be 
to confirm him still more strongly in impenitence. 

We find no elements therefore, in the probable 
condition after death of the one who has died in im- 
penitence, which are any improvement on the earthly 
statC; or which are in the least adapted to break ap 
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his sinful habits; while they all seem adapted rather 
to produce the opposite result. His earthly state 
was the one which God arranged with prime reference 
to his repentance and salvation, and made it the best 
probation possible for securing these; but he would 
not profit by it, and clung, with the very frenzy of 
desperation, to his sinful indulgence. And now when 
probation is ended, and means of grace have ceased, 
and the influences of the Holy Spirit are no longer 
exerted, and the mass of counteracting and restrain- 
ing motive ever operating upon the sinner here, is 
withdrawn, and wicked beings have become his only 
companions, what, in the very nature of the case, can 
be looked for then but an energy and persistency in 
the choice of evil corresponding with the absence of 
these counteracting influences. And where in all the 
future history of such a soul, can we find any 
go<^d foundation for hope that it will stop sinning. 
Verily does the sinful habit become, to all appear- 
ance, confirmed and inveterate; so that nothing is left 
for the onedying in his transgression, but eternal sin- 
fulness . 

The assumption therefore, of the Restorationists 
that there are resources for the salvation of men in 
the future world beyond what God uses in this, is 
baseless. No reason appears why the natural con- 
sequences of sin — the natural operation of " the 
law of siu and death," should not work on in the 
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experience of the sinner in the future world as 
energetically and disastrously as here; nor why 
indeed, the ])r()cess should ever be arrested. To all 
appearance the habit of sinning to which he has 
surrendered himself will result in confirmed and 
hopeless impenitence, binding him in chains 
that never shall be broken. " Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin or the leopard liis spots, then may 
ye also do good who are accustomed to do evil.*' 



Section 4. —A Fourth Natural Consequence of 
Sin will be — The Sufferings growing out 
of the Sinful Nature Itself. 

Here in this world, wicked men become but 
partially their own tormentors. Many things 
divert their attention from themselves, and keep 
their own wickedness out of their sight and regard, 
so that they can go on in sin without being entirely 
miserable. Business and pleasure, scheming and 
planning, and family cares, engross time and thought; 
and the social relations afford a degree of happiness 
independently of character. All these conditions of 
probation, God has wrought into humsin experience, 
to make this earthly state the most favorable for 
repentance; enabling the sinful soul thus to divert 
itself in a measure from the contemplation of itself, 
lest, by facing its wickedness too distinctly and 
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exclusively, it should be brought into such constant 
conscious collision with God, as to render penitence 
impossible. 

But this state of things belongs only to probation, 
and not to retribution. Were the sinner removed 
from these diverting scenes, so that his sin would 
work out its legitimate results, unmodified by sur- 
rounding circumstances, the wretchedness within 
him would become, at once, intense and intolerable, 
and continue so long as the sin continued. 

1. Inordinate desires like avarice, ambition and 
lust, or the unregulated passions of envy, hatred and 
revenge, or any other forms of internal wickedness, 
are sufficient of themselves, to make a burning hell 
within him. And no reason appears why these 
passions, having mastered the soul here, should not 
bum on beyond this world, and live hereafter, like a 
quenchless fire within it, and become restless, raging, 
and tormenting, in all the appropriate circumstances 
of being. 

2. So the consciousness of having an unholy and 
impure character — opposed to good and in sympathy 
with evil, unfit for the society of God and holy beings, 
allied to meanness and moral degradation, will be- 
come a source of intense suffering, whenever its 
possessor is compelled by his condition, to con- 
template his personal loathsomeness. 

3. Also to be in conscious rebellion against God, 
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and in a state of malignant opposition to him, to feel 
the risings of hatred and opposition to the Almighty — 
that fearful condition in which the Bible portrays 
the wicked as " blaspheming God because of their 
plagues," instead of being humbled and made 
penitent by them; and in which they ''curse God 
and look upward/' becomes a source of unmingled 
misery, so long as such a state continues. 

4. And above all the sufferings o^ remorse. Some 
persons allow themselves to think of merely the nat- 
ural consequences of sin, as being quite endurable; 
and if they are only to suffer these, then the case is 
not utterly fearful. But the truth appears to be 
this — that no suffering possible to be endured in this 
world, c^n surpass that of remorse. Under its full 
power, the fiercest torments of disease become com- 
paratively unnoticed, as is sometimes witnessed at 
the death beds of impenitent men, when remorse, 
anticipating its future work, so rends the guilty soul, 
that the agonies of dissolution even, appear entirely 
unheeded. Then comes that biting back (which the 
word remorse signifies) of the soul upon itself in self- 
reproach, as being the wicked author of its sin — the 
memory of lost opportunities, of slighted mercy, of 
patience and long-suffering abused, of warnings un- 
heeded, of neglected bibles, misspent sabbaths and 
forsaken closets, of evil thoughts, words and deeds, 
of mischievous influences exerted for the ruin 
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of others, and all sweeping in waves of bitter remera. 
brance over the soul — this is remorse. 

And when the activities and diversions of this life 
are over, and there are no surroundings to hinder its 
working, then the scripture imager}' of the "undying 
worm," and the "gnawing of their tongues for pain," 
fearful as it is, may yet fail adequately to portray its 
future terribleness. 

Then will the wicked indeed "eat of the fruit of 
their own way and be filled with their own devices ^^^ 
and will "utterly perish in their own corrup- 

TION." * 



* It will be interesting to our Orthodox readers to notice how strong- 
ly Dr. Channing represents the consequences of earthly impenitence in 
the future world. The following paragraphs are taken from his sermon 
on *'Theevilof sin.** Vol. IV. p. 151— 

''Retribution is not a new doctrine brought by Christ into the world. 
♦ ♦ ♦ It mixed with all the false religions of antiquity, audit finds a re- 
sponse now inevery mind pot perverted by sophistry. That we shall 
carry with us into the future world our present minds, and that a char- 
acter formed in opposition to our highest faculties, and the will of God 
will produce suflFenng in our future being. the?e are truths in which rev- 
elation > reasqn and conscience remarkably conspire." 

'•According to the scripture, the color of our future existence will be 
wholly determined by the habits and principles which we carry into 
it." 

** After death character will produce its full effect-" 

*' I only wish you to feel how terrible sin is hereafter to work its own 
misery* and how false and dangerous it is to argue from your present 
power of escaping its consequences, that you may escape them in the 
life to come-" 

Had this eloquent writer shown also, in this connection, as he might 
easily have done,the entire insufficiency of this suffering to renovnu char- 
acter* so that after death character would be changeless, he would then 
have developed the wholQ truth of this matter, and held up the retribu- 
tions of the future world infull accordance with the Bible representa- 
tion* 

M 



CHAPTER VL 

Objections. 

The objections to the Doctrine of Endless Punish- 
ment thus far noticed, have reference to misapprehen- 
sions of the position we, as a race, occupy in the gen- 
eral system of the universe — to misapprehensions of 
the nature of sin, and of the Divine prevention of it, 
to erroneous views of the design of temptation, 
of the connection of the soul with a physical body, of 
the conditions of infancy, and of tlie parental relation. 
Also we have noticed, under "Limitations of Grace," 
the position assumed by many, that the provi- 
sions of the Atonement being infinite, would 
eventually overpower both sin and its evils through- 
out the universe; and also under "Natural Conse- 
quences of Sin," the doctrine so generally prevalent, 
that the evil consequences of sin will be removed, in 
the future world, by some process of Restoration. 

Thus it appears that almost the entire work thus far 
has been aimed at removing objections to the doc- 
trine in question, though not always taking this spe- 
cific form. A few of the more common objections 
remain yet to be noticed briefly and specifically. 

1. The common stereotyped objection accepted 
by multitudes as a finality to all reasoning is — "Would 

194 
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you punish your child eternally ? and is not God 
more kind to his children then any earthly parent ?" 

The fallacy of this objection is that it contemplates 
only God's parental relation, and excludes the equal- 
ly obvious one of Moral Governor. The objection 
carried out would amount to this — If an earthlj^ par- 
ent were also a judge, and his own son were brought 
before him convicted of wilful and deliberate mur- 
der, he should sacrifice the welfare of the whole com- 
munity to parental fondness, and refuse, because he is 
his childy to execute upon him the penalty of the law. 
All are God's children, and the moral universe a 
single family; and the real, practical question is — 
Whether he shall sacrifice the welfare of the whole 
family to the inexcusable wickedness of the few who 
rebel against him. 

Of course no man would punish his own child 
eternally, for there is no necessity for it. No such 
tremendous necessities environ the management of a 
single little family for a few days on earth, as apper- 
tain to the vast empire of Jehovah, extending over 
all worlds, and whose foundations of law and penalty 
must be laid deep enough and strong enough to stand 
the pressure of endless ages, and bear up an endless 
universe. It is these infinite and eternal necessities 
which determine the duration of punishment in the 
moral government of God.* 

* Some object to this argument from the necessities of Moral Govern- 
ment as being superficial! and prefer to find the ultimate il«<&«%%\Xi l^x 
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The real point of this objection however is, that 
the endless suffering of any of God's intelligent 
creatures, is irreconcilable with his benevolence. 
But the existence of limited suffering militates as 
t7'uly — we will not say as strongly — against the 
benevolence o^* God as unlimited. And if suffering 
be indispensable in the management of the universe 
for a single day, then may it be also indispensable 
for another day, or for any number of days; and he 
who presses the objection to its last result, must 
assume all suffering to be irreconcilable with the 
Divine benevolence; and as suffering exists, therefore 
God is malevolent; and then where are we ? 

2. One has been heard to say — " If my friends are 
to be lost, I should desire to be with them ;" This 
assumes that companions in the world of retribution 
may be a comfort to each other, which is impossible. 
Friends who have been the most intimate on earth, 
will only be incited there to mutual reproaches for 
having confirmed each other in their common impeni- 
tence. 

Dives had no wish that liis *' five brethren " should 
^' come into the same place of torment" with him- 



endless punishment in the demands of God's infinite nature; They hold 
that, apart from all considerations of moral trovernment over the uni- 
verse, God's infinite holiness and self-respect necessitate endless punish- 
ment for trangression:so that were there but one created being in the uni- 
verse and he a rebel, God would still be under a moral necessity of either 
annihilating him, or intlictinj? upon him limitless penalty. I'ndoubte^ly 
there is a great truth here; but less obvious and convincing, it is believed 
to the comm(>n mind, than is the argument from the ueees^jities of a 
Moral Universe. 
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self, very likely for one thing, because he feared 
their reproaches for his own wicked worldly 
example. Between those who are lost, no affections 
of earth can bo perpetuated. The parent will shrink 
from the sight of his lost children, from the bitter 
remembrance that they were led to destruction 
through his influence; and the lost children will 
shrink from the sight of their godless parents who 
made no efforts for their salvation. 

We love the members of our own family here on 
earth, on the ground (»f natural a flection, irrespective 
of cliaracter, and oftentimes in spite of a very 
wicked character, as in the case of a mother's affection 
for a profligate son; and we adniire and love natural 
amiability and benevolen-t impulses even Avhen wit- 
nessed in wicked men. But Avhen all earthly re- 
lations and conditions have ceased, and that Avicked 
character, which showed itself in a prayerless life 
and a godless example, shall appear in its real 
deformitv and hatcfulness, as it will in the future 
world, unrelieved by any graceful exhibitions of 
constitutional amiability, then, if holy ourselves, we 
must be repelled by it even as God is. A christian 
can no more love a wicked cliaracter in Heaven than 
God can. There can be no friendship therefore, in 
the future world except among the holy; and the wish 
expressed to be Avith friends who are lost, and are 
enemies of God, is unnatural and monstrous. God's 
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friendship is worth infinitely more than that of all 
our earthly friends, or the universe besides. 

3. " But how can I be happy even in Heaven, 
knowing that my friends are suffering ?" Answer — In 
the same way that God will be, who regards our 
friends far more than we do. He is^" blessed and 
ever will be, in the certain knowledge that the best 
has been done by him that could be to prevent both 
the sin and the suffering of every individual; and this 
will be an eternal and sufficient foundation of satis- 
faction to God and all beings who sympathize with 
him. Good men are happy in this life notwithstand- 
ing the jails, penitentiaries and dungeons which are 
confining the wicked ; far happier than they would be 
with the knowledge that this class of persons were 
running at large, to work out their wickedness un- 
checked; and so it will be an eternal ground of 
satisfaction in heaven to know that the wicked, what- 
ever may have been their relations to us, are put 
beyond tho possibility of doing further mischief to the 
interests of God's kingdom. 

All this class of objections however are unfair, for 
the reason that they are ever regarding sin and 
its appropriate punishment solely from the emotional 
side of our natures — appealing to our susceptibilities, 
and our natural repugnance to suffering, and giving 
no fair play to the suggestions of reason and judg- 
ment. It is as if a man should condemn a surgical 
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operation that saves life on a account of the pain it 
occai^ions. Or visiting the cell of the deliberate mur- 
derer, should bemoan his separation from his family, 
and shudder at his gloomy surroundings — the bolts 
and bars and massive walls of his dungeon, and con- 
demn the government that sent him there; all unmind- 
ful the while of the stupendous guilt of the murderer, 
his reckless sacrifice of human life, and his invasion 
of the well-being of society, and especially unmindful 
of the absolute w^e^'ssiV?/ for his confinement, lest he 
assail still more recklessly the general welfare. 

4. "The sins of so short a period as human Ufe^ 
cannot merit an eternity of punishment." A recent 
writer very concisely and satisfactorily answers this 
objection thus — ''Human laAv never measures penalty 
by the time occupied in crime. One second suflSces for 
a young man of twenty to pull the trigger which en- 
sures a murder; and the law imprisons him for life. 
Is that just ? Certainly, replies a common-sense com- 
munity. The time occupied in the crime is no ele- 
ment in the guilt whatever, any more than the color or 
material of the criminars clothes, or the price paid for 
the pistol. The malignity of his purpose, the horri- 
ble result of his act, and the influence of such deeds 
to deprave public morals, and to destroy law, order, 
safety and happiness, are the elements which are 
taken into the account in affixing the penalty. This is 
plain enough in human legislation; why do men stum- 
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ble at the application of the same principle in the 
Divine government ? How unjust, exclaims the 
universal ist, to exclude a man forever from the 
glory and joy of Heaven, for the sins of a short life 
on earth ! There is the same fallacy as in the other 
case. Time occupied in commission is not the measure 
of sin, but the disposition of the heart, as seen in the 
character and tendency of the selfish principle which 
defies God, subverts his law, and tramples upon uni- 
versal interests. The sinner who will not be reclaim- 
ed by God's patience, and Christ's dying love, dur- 
ing the gracious probation allowed in this world, wil] 
justly be pronounced a confirmed rebel worthy of 
eternal separation from the good, and of confinement 
in the prison of the universe." T9 this we add, that 
whenever the sin of a moral being is to the Omnis- 
cient mind certain and inveterate, notwithstanding 
all possible influences for its prevention, a brief pro- 
bation becomes correspondingly merciful. For sup- 
pose such wicked men as Ave see about us, were allow- 
ed to persevere in their abuse of God's mercy and 
loving kindness, and in resistance to his Spirit, for ten 
thousand years, instead of the ordinary probation of 
human life, how immeasurably more dreadful would 
then be the succeeding eternity. Doubtless in the 
case of every one who is finally lost, a longer proba- 
tion than God gave him, would only have resulted in 
an increase of guilt, remorse and punishment, and it 
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was an act of mercy to him that his probation was 
not lengthened. 

5. *'A finite being cannot commit an infinite 
sin, and therefore; cannot deserve unlimited punish- 
ment." This objection measures the guilt and ill- 
desert of sin solely by the nature of the sinner. 
But why is it not as correctly measured by the law that 
is broken, the God that is sinned against, and the 
eternal interests assailed by it? This is God's 
standard of measurement, as he says, *Hhat sin hy the 
commandment might become exceeding sinful.'' 

In this case, the low and inadequate standard 
adopted, is what makes unlimited punishment appear 
inconsistent. Only get the standard of measure- 
ment correct, and sin rises, at once, to a limitless 
magnitude, even as the law broken is that of the 
Infinite One; and unlimited punishment becomes its 
only appropriate penalty. 

6. " All punishment is for the reformation of 
the offender, and cannot therefore, be unlimited and 
eternal." 

This view is radically inferior and defective, 
for this would make all punishment unjust except 
for the siiigle sin of impenitence. Moreover this 
is never the primary design of punishment, even 
in human government; for the penalty for crime is 
threatened beforehand, with no knowledge of the 
character of the offender, or what peculiar treatment 
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may be best calculated to reclaim them ; so that his 
reformation is merely an incidental and secondary 
matter ; valuable of course, wherever it can be 
secured. But the primary design of puni{?hment 
everywhere, is to uphold the majesty of law, and 
secure the stability of government for the protection 
of society. In the government of God, it is designed 
to express his measureless estimate of his law, his 
universe and himself ; and to so hold up the wicked- 
ness of transgression before all moral beings, as to 
deter from its commission, and thus secure the 
permanence of his moral administration, and the 
safety of his intelligent creation ; and in comparison 
with this, the reformation of the offender, however 
desirable in itself, is of vastly inferior consequence. 

Moreover, the reformation of the offender by mere 
punishment, is impossible. Very few of our 
criminals are ever permanently benefitted by their 
prison life ; and they only leave the temporary con- 
finement of jails and penitentiaries, to enact over 
again the same crimes ; and the oftener they are 
incarcerated, the harder they become, till the com- 
mon phrase in our police reports — " an old jail bird," 
is only a synonym for confirmed and hopeless 
wickedness. 

Punishment merely^ has neither power nor 
tendency even to effect reformation ; and there is not 
an intimation in the Bible, that the final punishment 
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of the wicked has any such design or tendency. 
Indeed, the entire representation of the Bible is 
exactly the opposite of this, namely, that their 
hatred and opposition to God is only intensified by 
punishment ; " they curse God and look upward 
and blaspheme him because of their plagues." 

No, it takes all the combined influences of the 
best possible probation — all that mixture of love 
and chastisement, goodness and severity, and that 
entire array of peculiar and providential dealings 
which this world furnishes, and which God has 
wrought into human experience, to accomplibli the 
work of reformation even in a single instance; and 
these having been faithfully tried on earth, their 
introduction into the future world would be useless. 

7. " K progressive system, like ours, will cure 
itself." The advocates of progression assume the 
existence of sin to be due to the infancy of the 
moral system, and the unavoidable ignorance and 
inexperience of the beings who compose it. Conse- 
quently, what is called sin is rather error, infirmity, 
misfortune, and is, to a degree, excusable, and only 
what might be expected in the circumstances. And 
furthermore, they assume that, with the progress 
of the system, and the development of experience 
and intelligence, all moral disorder will, at length, 
be arrested, and the universe become holy and happy. 

First — Any thing called sin which is yet properly 
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due to the unavoidable ignorance of right and 
wrong, is not sin, and has in it no element of 
sinfulness; for this unavoidable ignorance is a good 
and sufficient excuse for the resulting conduct; and 

CD ~ 

that for which a good excuse can be rendered, cannot 
be sin. 

Secondly — A progressive system niay yet contain 
forever both sin and suffering. The system de- 
veloped in these pages is a progressive one, and 
meets all the evidence of progression existing. It 
commences with the creation of matter, then reaches 
the creation of a single race of beings, and then goes 
on expanding and enlarging endlessly. No conceiv- 
able system can be more completely a progressive 
one. And yet, be it noticed, the /^oss/SzYz^?/ of this 
progression is made to rest on the very fact that sin 
shall, in many cases, receive its appropriate and 
endless punishment. 

8. The system of Naturalism assumes finite pen- 
alty without proof. It boldly asserts that all sin 
must have its appropriate punishment — that all in- 
fraction of God's laws, whether physical or moral, 
must be followed by corresponding penalty. 

Now could the advocates of this system only demon- 
strate at this point, that the appropriate penalty for 
the violation of God's great moral law, is merely 
finite and temporary/, lika the penalty of physical law, 
the gi'ound would be comparatively clear and satis- 
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factory; but it omits to Jo this, and leaves a terrible 
perhaps that it is not. The system too, as a whole, 
is burdened with the most serious inconsistencies. 
T^hus it asserts that the Divine plan embraces only 
justice; that no mercy hdi^ ever entered into it; where- 
as mercy is w^ritten on the heavens, and every man 
who prays for pardon eitlier to God or idols, assumes 
it. 

It says that no atonement — no system of expiation 
is possible, when the world's trj-eat hunger is for ex- 
piation; and every nation on earth is assuming; its 
possibility, and seeking in its own way, by sacrifices or 
fasting, by penance or pilgrimage, or self-infliction 
in some form to reach it. 

It sees nothing in this world but rigid law and 
penalty, when God makes his sun to rise on the evil 
as well as on the good, and sends his gentle rain alike 
upon the just and the unjust. 

And then, as ifehitcd with its owu moral hardi- 
hood, and proud of its superiority to the poor, tremb- 
liniT sinner who fears 'Mhe wrath to come," it con- 
fidently says — '*/ am willing to he punished all I 
deserve to he,^' Aye, but it is very careful to assume, 
at that ))oint, that the appropriate punishment of sin 
is only limited and temporary, when, as we have seen 
it may not he; and in which case a man might not be 
as ready to insist on strict justice, and reject the 
possibility of mercy, and scout the Atonement, and 
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push away from him the kind offer of deliverance from 
both sin and punishment through the Savior, by whom 
God can be just, and t/^^ justify him that believeth in 
Jesus. 

All such superficial thinkers upon the great pro- 
blems of Divine Government and Eternal Justice and 
Mercy, should propose, each one to himself, questions 
like this — "Am I sure that this amount of suffering and 
penalty which I have assumed is to follow my sin, 
will ade(i|uately measure the wickedness of that sin ? 
Will it correspond with the infinite majesty of the Law 
I have violated; with the dignity and greatness and 
glory of the Lawgiver against whom I have sinned; 
and am I sure that such a finite penalty, as I am 
contemplating, would protect sufficiently the interests 
and welfare of a universe extending to all worlds and 
through all ages?" 

Now such questions honestly put, will speedily 
show a man that, very likely, it will not be safe for 
him to insist upon strict justice, tor that may result 
in his eternal banishment from God. ffe cannot prove 
that it will 7iot; and there are weighty considerations 
for his fearing that it will. And it were well for him 
therefore, to consider whether there may not be some 
way of deliverance from the appropriate consequences 
of sin — of his own sin; and whether he is sure that 
the Gospel plan of salvation for the sinful, may not 
have emanated from God, and Jesus Christ, after all, 
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be "the only name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved." 

He should consider also, how fully the Gospel 
scheme carries with itself its own demonstrable 
evidence of its Divine origin. Take, for instance, 
the comprehensive statement of it in Is. 53: 6 — ''All 
we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all;" in which the proposition is to 
lay the sins of all the men who have ever lived, or 
who may yet live, upon a single individual. Whence 
did such a scheme originate ? It must have had 
either a human or a divine origin. But what finite 
mind could have devised such a plan ? What finite 
being could have been found to sustain such a burden ? 
What finite being would have authority to propose 
such a scheme with any hope of its acknowledgment ? 
No one can seriously contemplate the above statement 
without seeing that its magnitude and mysteriousness, 
its utter incomprehensibility even, in many of its vital 
aspects, lift it at once above the plane of human 
thought, and render the assumption of its human 
origin a manifest absurdity; and if its human origin 
be manifestly impossitle^.then is he bound to accept 
it as Divine. 

9. It seems proper in this connection to consider 
briefly the doctrine of the Annihilation of the wicked. 
All the passages in the Bible adduced in proof of 
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this doctrine, can be better explained on other 
principles — either as designed to show, by strong 
figurative expressions, the utter extinction of all the 
poiver of the wicked in their opposition to God, and 
in their attempt to crusli his cliosen people Israel; 
or, to depict, by the most fejirful terms possible, the 
terrors of God's wrath in the future world. For 
example — 

" The enemies of the Lord shall be as the fat of 
rams; they shall consuinc; into smoke shall they 
consume away." (Ps. 37:20.) This Psalm was 
written for the encouragement of God's Israel when 
exposed to the rage and malice of their enemies, and 
contains not a single necessary reference to a future 
state; and this particular declaration implies that the 
enemies of God, and those opposed to him, and 
working against him, and especially those assailing 
his chosen people, should have their power utterly 
annihilated, and be of no more account than the 
smoke of a burnt sacrifice. 

" They shall be as though they had not been." 
(Obad. 16.) This is taken from the vision of the 
prophet respecting Edom; and is the threatening of 
destruction against the Edomites and their land for 
their unkindness to Israel, and has no necessary or 
probable reference to the future world. 

" Who shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord and the 
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glory of his power." (2 Thcs. 1: 7.) And what is 
endless punishment but the *' everlasting destruction" 
of all happiness and hope and all well-being, as well 
as eternal banishment from God. The passage can 
be made to mean with certainty, no more than this. 

That immortality is a [)eculiar gift to the righteous 
alone, on the ground of repentance and faith, and 
does not belong to mind by virtue of its nature, is 
neither asserted nor implied in a single passage in 
the Word of God. 

" But what is the propriety of calling the doom of 
the sinner the 'second death j^ if it be not the ex- 
tinction of being ? '' Answer — 

In the expressions death, destruction, chains, fire 

and brimstone, and the undying worm, inspiration is 

using the most fearful terms men know of, to express 

the terribleness of Hell ; even as the pearly gates and 

golden streets are used to depict the glory of Heaven; 

and as natural death is the termination of life on 

earth, and ends all its joys and expectations and hopes 

and plans, and ever stands before men the darkest and 

most dreary and dreadful of all earthly experiences, 

so, on account of the darkness, dreariness and 

dreadfulness of the sinner's doom, and the utter 

extinction of all happiness and hope to him, it is 

appropriately termed the "second death^* without 

necessarily implying at all the extinction of existence. 

"But," it is urged, "the meaning of the 

N 
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scripture is that the consequences or results of the 
sinner's punishment are eternal, and not the punish- 
ment itself. Annihilation is an endless result of 
punishment." Answer — There is indeed a manifest 
distinction between punishment, and the results of 
punishment; and the annihilationist finds no difficulty 
in making it clear to the simplest apprehension. 
The scriptures also, would doubtless find no difficulty 
in making the same distinction did they attempt it. 
But they do not, and speak only of the punishment 
as eternal. 

There are no stronger arguments for this belief 
than these which have been noticed, and the doctrine 
of annihilation rests on no defensible foundation. 

On the other hand, if the occasion of sin be endless 
in a universe eternally expanding, as it certainly may 
be, and manifested perdition be indispensable .to 
deter newly-created mind forever from daring the 
experiment of transgression, then the annihilation of 
the wicked is impossible; for either their warning 
example must be perpetuated, or else the universe 
must revolve in an endless cycle of creation, sin and 
annihilation, and no substantial results of holiness 
and happiness be secured. This, at least, is possible, 
even upon the ground of human reason; while the 
scripture testimony to the endlessness of punish- 
ment is conclusive and unanswerable. 

10. " To create beings knowing that they will be 
lost cannot be benevolent. Answer— 
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1. If it were foreseen that, in a system of moral 
beings all would sin and be eternally lost, the 
adoption of such a system would not be a benev- 
olent act. 

2. Were it foreseen that but a small fraction 
would sin and be lost, so that, on the whole, the 
good resulting from the system would infinitely 
exceed the evil, the adoption of such a system would 
be benevolent. Because holiness and consequent 
happiness are as valuable in the way of good, as sin 
and consequent misery are bad in the way. of evil; 
and the one as important to be Secured as the other 
to be avoided. So men reason. In all human 
experience and relations, we offset the good against 
the evil; and if, in any plan, the former greatly 
preponderates, we adopt the plan as a whole on the 
common-sense principle that it pays. Such is the 
peculiarity of the present system, that while it 
involves the endless suffering of a limited number of 
moral beings, it yet secures the endless happiness of 
an unlimited number; so that in the long range of 
eternity, the evils of the system as compared with the 
good resulting from it will become infinitessimal, and 
therefore, its adoption the dictate of benevolence. 

Still the question returns — How is the Endless 
Perdition of even a single individual consistent with 
the benevolence of God ? Answer — Only on the 
ground of his having done all for the salvation of 
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that individual that cculd possibly be done; so that 
the resources of Omnipotence have been exhausted 
in his behalf, and the infliction of threatened penalty 
has become an unavoidable necessity. This is the 
only satisfactory answer; and any system, not fairly 
reaching this j)oiut, is to be regarded as worthless for 
the vindication of the Divine Benevolence in the 
endless punishment of the wicked. 

11, It is objected that the infliction of endless 
penalty renders the character of the Almighty un- 
lovely and repulsive, and therefore, the doctrine 
cannot be true. 

It is seldom that this point is more forcibly treated 
than by Rev. R. S. Storrs D. D. upon the expression 
of the scripture — " Our God is a consuming fire ;" 
as quoted in the Advance of May 29, 1873, of which 
the following is an abstract: 

"To some this sentence appears so objectionable 
that they absolutely deny it. Our God, they say, 
is all gentleness and Avisdom, grace and beauty. He 
reveals himself to us in the beautiful and benign 
aspects of nature, in the quiet and beautiful progress 
of society, and in the silent and beneficent forces 
working through its great frame. Our God reveals 
himself to us in Jesus of Nazareth who is his best 
representative on earth, full of grace aad truth, 
comforting the mourning, taking up little children in 
his arms and blessing them, and ever teaching in 
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parables full of beauty and the grace of nature. This 
is our G )d, and if vour God is a "consurainf; fire,'* 
we will have none of him. Tear out this obnoxious 
text from the Sciipture ! It controverts reason, 
makes faith absurd, makes glad obedience to him a 
matter impossibk*. 

Well, this h one way of treating the matter. And 
if there is any thing in this other representation of 
God Avhich is inconsistent with these beneficent 
revelations of him, we will reverently lay this aside 
as containing a truth as yet unintelligible to us, and 
for the full understanding oi which we must wait till 
the higher life of the future makes it plain to our 
souls. But is it irreconcilable ? Is it not true that 
because God is wisdom and gentleness and love and 
peace, that therefore, he is, to those essentially 
opposed to him in spirit, a consuming fire, and that 
he must be so by tlie very constitution of his being ? 
How numerous are illustrations of this principle ! 

Take the enlightened conscience, and if you 
wrong its promptings, how remorse turns upon the 
soul like a scorpion stinging itself ! Take love, the 
mightiest power of the universe, and which is the 
inspiration of every thing that is best in the human 
conduct; take love in its purest form, the love of the 
mother for her child. There is nothing but sweet- 
ness, pathos, beauty in that. Suppose her purely, 
tenderly nurtured boy comes in contact with a vicious 
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companion who tries to teach him obscenity, 
blasphemy, theft and falsehood. One day the 
mother's heart is grieved by hearing some word of 
profanity from his lips; she remonstrates with the 
vicious lad. But if he continues in his endeavors to 
contaminate her child, is that-mother's heart patient 
and cool under the injury ? or does her love flame 
into wrath, and a moral indignation, as tremendous 
as the love has been — a love turning to a wrath, 
which, if it should utter itself in appropriate mani- 
festation, would blaze with lightnings on the path of 
that demoralizing scoundrel ? Love has a side of 
wrath, and is a consuming flame by its very nature 
when turned against that which resists it and is 
alien to it. Every force in the universe, and every- 
thing great and conserving in the nature and soul 
of man becomes such a fire when threatened by that 
which is opposed to it. The greatest men have been 
those who have shown this the most — Cromwell, 
Luther, Pascal, St. John, St. Paul, and more 
tenibly and mightily than all,' Christ himself. 
With what withering denunciations he condemned 
wh itcver was false nnd ugly in character ! What a 
cur^'O was that pronounced upon the offending cities 
of Bethsaida and Chorazin, and the worMly and 
and conceited Pharisees ! Was the heart of Christ 
less full of tenderness and truth because it was a 
Same of fire when Yie coxvlxou^^^ >iJc^^ ^a5si^v^Sl'«sA 
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pride and worldly ambition of those who would resist 
and deatroy his good works ? And so it is that God 
over all, who is represented to us in Christ, and in 
nature and the highest soul of man, is a consuming 
fire. Blot that out ? You may tear it out from your 
Bible, but you cannot tear it out from the universe." 




CHAPTER Vn. 

Penal Consequences of Sin; or Law and 
Penalty Endless in an Endless Universe. 

The main object in view in the preparation of the 
present work has now been accomplished, namely, 
removing some of the more common objections in 
Christian minds to the doctrine of Endless Punish- 
ment as revealed in the Bible, so that its 
declarations may be received without misgiving. 

In the present chapter it is proposed to show 
positively the reasonableness of endless penalty for 
sin from the principles of moral government; the 
design still being to give the testimony of the Bible a 
fair hearing; since if the doctrine can be shown on 
independent grounds to be reasonable^ then the way 
is cleared in Christian minds, at least, for accepting, 
without ({uestion, the plain teachings of the 
Inspired Word. 

As has been previously intimated, men have 
assumed the doctrine in question to be. intrinsically 
absurd; whereas there are principles in moral govern- 
ment universally acknowledged, which, it is believed, 
not only establish the reasonableness of the doctrine, 
but even its strong probability. These it is proposed 
BOW to consider. 
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What are the penal consequences of sin in the 
future world ? 

Some hold that there are no consequences following 
it hereafter but such as might be termed natural — 
that the sufferings of remorse, self-loathing and 
other similar natural consequences are the only 
penalty of sin; and that, beyond these, there is no 
positive infliction by the Almighty. 

But this is going just so far beyond the Bible, and 
cannot even be rendered probable. Certainly, in the 
theocratic relations of God to the Jewish nation, 
the drought, the pestilence, defeat by enemies, and 
many other calamities recorded in Deut. 28: 15 — 68, 
were threatened and inflicted directly by the 
Almighty; and came not at all in the way of natural 
consequence . 

So now the hail and the lightning, storms, whirl- 
winds and tempests, the drought and the insect, are 
all rendered necessary by human sinfulness, and 
come on men to correct their self-reliance and forget- 
fulness of God; and come too, as his positive in- 
fliction, and not at all as the natural consequence of 
sin. 

The opening also of the seventh seal in Revelation, 
bringing woes on sinful men, is no representation 
of natural consequences, but of God's indignation 
against sinners poured out upon them in external 
judgments — his own personal \iaS\Q.^\Qw, 
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If therefore, God does not appear in this world to 
limit himself at all, in dealing with sin, to natural 
consequences, why should he in the future world ? 
The assumption that he will, has no logical founda- 
tion, while the entire lang;m.i;e and imagery of the 
Bible favors the opposite assumption. 

The Bible, in representing; the consequences of 
sin, almost confines itself to the execution of penalty 
proper. 

Witness the preaching of John the Baptist in the 
wilderness — '* He will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire." 

Our Savior is equally explicit — " Fear Him who 
is able to destroy both jsoul and body in Hell." 

Says Paul, " The Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from Heaven in flaming fire, taking vengeance,^ ^ " Our 
God is a consuming fire/^ 

Says Pjter, " God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to Hell." 

Says James, *' There is one Lawgiver who is 
able to save and to destroy, ^^ 

Says Jude, ** Behold the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of his saints to execute judgment,^* 

Says John in Revelation, " The same shall drink 

of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out 

without mixture into tlie cup of his indignation^ and 

he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the 

presence oi the holy angeV^, MidL*\iv\i)ckfe ^^^^^-v^a^ ^1 

tbeL&mW 
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From these specimen quotations, we see how 
clearly and emphatically tiie New Testament writers 
insist on future punishment as that inflicted directly 
.by the Almighty. 

What is the nature of that punishment ? Nothing 
can be more absurd than to assume that the Bible 
language respecting Heaven and Hell should be taken 
literally. Because, in using this imagery, the Bible 
takes the only method of conveying to our minds 
correct impressions of things unseen. Things un- 
seen must be described, if at all, through f;i miliar 
objects. Heaven therefore, is represented with 
pearly gates, streets of gold, and walls of precious 
stones, meaning only to portray it as a place of 
superlative glory and blessedness; of which however, 
such imagery could give but a feeble representation. 

So, on the other hand, when the place of final 
punishment is described as a *' lake of fire and 
brimstone," and other and similar dreadful imagery, 
literal fire is not meant, but only a place of superla- 
tive misery and wretchedness; of which however, 
human language and imagery could give no adequate 
representation. 

The elements of Penalty proper, as that inflicted 
directly by the Almighty, and over and above mere 
natural consequences, are revealed in the Bible as 
follows — 
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1. The banishment of the wicked from his 
> presence by his immediate power. 

2. His confining them in the great prison-house 
of the universe- -the place of Retribution. 

3. Doomiuii; them to the eternal companionship 
of the Devil and his angels; each of which is clearly 
revealed in this single passage — " Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his angels. 

4. God arraying himself before them as an 
Infinite Being, who holds them completely in his 
power, and from whom there is no escape, 

5. The manifestation, in someway, of his anger 
against them for their ing^-atitude, rebellion, and 
daring contempt of him — the manifested displeasure 
of an Infinite God; as the scripture expresses it, 
"* Revealing himself in flaming fire taking vengeance,** 

6. The utter despair which must follow the 
sentence of condemnation — that they "go away into 
everlasting punishment, " and that there is before 
them 2b hopeless future — No Hope Forever. 

All earthly imagery of inflicted sufifering is as 
nothing compared with the terrors and torments of 
these dealings with them by the Almighty. 

Thus far we have noticed mainly the Bible repre. 

sentations upon this matter; but the question now to 

be considered — ^WYvettiex W\q «.^^xq\>tvjvX,'5> ^^-wai^^ ^£ 
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God's law is temporary or endless^ we propose to 
discuss almost solely on the grounds of human reason, 
and outside of the Bible argument. 

The trouble men have with the doctrine of endless 
punishment, and the objections they make to it, are 
mainly owlng^to the fact, that all their other concep- 
tions of God and his government, the interests to be 
protected by it, and the terrible mischief of sin, are 
so inadequate, and defective. Their thought is con-,, 
fined almost solely to this world, and the comparatively 
few beings who people it; to a government having a 
limited and inferior range; to interests of mere finite 
value ; to a law of only ordinary sacredness; and even 
the conception of God himself — the great Lawgiver, 
and Moral Governor of the univerpo, and the respon- 
sible Guardian of its welfare, is only that of a fond- 
and doting parent, destitute of firmness, compounded 
of weakness and pusillanimity, and without sufiicient 
authority, dignity and self-respect, to govern a single 
state of the Union. * 

To the mind of such a one, the doctrine of Endless 
Punishment for sin, is necessarily absurd. With 
such defective views of truth generally, this 
tremendous doctrine, reaching away into the infinite, 
cannot harmonize ; and like a giant among pigmies, 

♦And men allow this childish conception of the A miirbty in spite of 
human woes — in spite of the earthquake and the pestilence} and fire 
and storms and whirlwinds and death) and the clear and correspondin.^ 
declaration of the Bible that *'God ia a cow^xxAxivQ.* ivx«k> ' ^iv.^'''' ^^^^v^^. 
»t all acquit the wicked." 
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finds no corrospomlencc with its insignificant sur- 
roundings. 

Evidently therefore, hefore the conceptions of such 
a mind can bo made self-consistent, one of two things 
must be done — either lower the penalty of the Divine 
Law to accommodate these inferior and untruthful 
iraprt'ssions, as is done by t]»e mass of men, or else, 
elevate the conceptions of God and his government 
to their proper magnitude; until all the great pillars 
of his universe — Law and Penalty, Reward and Par- 
don, like the columns of some grand and 'harmonious 
temple, shall be seen toweiiug together into the in- 
finite in their majestic proportions. Let us endeavor 
to obtain a truthful impression of these. 



Section 1. — The Universe which Grod is building. 

1. We consider its vastness. It is not bounded 
by this world. A correct conception of God's uni- 
verse, sends our thoughts beyond this comparatively 
diminutive planet, to myriads of other worlds — to the 
countless system^ which only the telescope reveals, 
even to an infinitude of worlds and suns and systems, 
to which no power, either of the eye or of the teles- 
cope, has yet carried us. True they may not yet be 
peopled. They may not be ready as yet for the oc- 
cupancy of moral beino^a-, but tViey are all doubtless 
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fo 6e peopled with free moral intelli'^eiicies: amena- 
ble to the same law with ourselves, coinpreliended in 
the same administration, and constitutino: together 
one grand empire. At all events the assumption is 
entirely reasonable. 

2. But this is not enough. Wo are to think of it 
also as an eternal universe. Wo have no .evidence 
that a particle of matter has ever beon annihilated, or 
ever will be. We have no evidence that a sini>le mind 
once created, will ever cease to exist. We can there- 
fore, aflfix no limit to the duration of the universe, 
and it appears to be stretching on and on to eternal 
ages. To all appearance, God isbuihling an endless 
universe. 

3. And this is not enough. We see the mass of 
mind continually expanding and enlarging--\mWion% 
of new minds coming yearly into oxistenco, and each 
and all immortal. Hence the fundamental law of 
the universe appears to be one of steady and cease- 
less expansion. Morever we see no reason why the 
same Power which has laid the foundations of so 
vast an empire, and proceeded thus far in its develop- 
ment, should not advance still further, and find, here- 
after, the same reason for exertion which it has thus 
far found; nor why, indeed, its exertion should ever 
cease; why God, who has begun to create, should 
ever cease creating. Space and duration are both 
infinite^ and, therefore, no reaaoa vv^^^^\^ ^H^:^ 
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omnipotent energy should ever diminish its activity. 
And should it not, tlien will the time come when the 
mass of beings now in existence, will be but the "small 
dust of the balance," compared with its magnitude in 
the coming ages. And so, at this point, we face the 
tremendous fact, not only of an eternal, but of an 
eternally expanding universe of moral beings — endless 
in duration, boundless in enlargement. 

In this view how grandly and truthfully does the 
present system harmonize with the declaration of the 
Almighty — ''For my thoughts are not your thoughts 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth so are my 
ways higher than your vrays, and my thoughts, than 
your thoughts." 

And here the mind pauses a moment to consideV 
what stupendous foundations of government musl be 
laid, adequately to sustain such af superstructure^ 
And the thought arises that if any of God's "wavs" 
should appear too "high" and dizzy and dreadful — 
wearing too fearful an aspect for our finite gaze — if 
any of the foundations of law and penalty, as we are 
about to consider them, should appear unnecessarily 
massive—should appear even to be infinite toundations, 
the solution of the matter mav be found in this, that 
God is building so vast a universe, and laying the 
foundations of a government over it, that must stand 
the strain of eternity . 
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Section 2, — Moral Grovemment of the Universe^ 

The foundations of Moral Government for the 
protection of this vast universe are laid in Law and 
its Sanctions ; and to this government, all the other 
arrangements of the moral universe must bend. 
This we come now to consider, 

1. The Law of God. 

The Law of God is comprehended in two particu- 
lars — " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself." 

We notice the extent of its application. It is not 
made for this world merely. No moral being can be 
created, who will not, with the first dawn of respon- 
sibility, come under its operation. No world will 
ever be peopled, to which it will not be extended 
with the same clearness and binding authority as 
here; and should the material universe go on ex- 
panding eternally, even till the suns and systems 
of immensity now in being, became as nothing in 
comparison, and all be crowded with free, intelligent 
mind, this one Law will govern all, and in the extent 
of its application, be as unlimited as an eternally 
expanding universe. No limit therefore, can be set 
to the extent of its influence. In the reach of that 
influence, and in view of the magnitude of the 

interests it protects, it is axv infimU'^jaj^, 

o 
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Consider next, its value and importance to the uni- 
verse itself. 

In creating free moral agents, God has thrown 
them, by their very constitution, beyond the reach 
ot c»)inpulsii)n. He moves and affects them by no 
intiueiices which they have not^iill power to resist. 
Otherwise he would reduce them to more machines, 
and their obedience and affection would be either 
impossible or worthless; anil a watch be as properly 
praised or blamed or loved, as a human being. 

He holds them therefore, (►nly by the single in- 
fluence of law^ considered as a decisive rule of 
action to free agents, and by influences which tend 
to give it efficacy. And this shows the measureless 
value o{\\\^ law. It is all that holds an eternal 
universe of mind to God and holiness and happiness; 
and the sanctions that sustain it must correspond 
with it; which leads to the next point of con- 
sideration. 

2. Sanctions of Law. 

The Sanctions of Law are the reward of obedience 
and the penalt}'^ of disobedience; and we come, in the 
consideration of these, to the point where this entire 
discussion converges — the appropnat^ and necessary 
sanctions^ of Grades laiVj pai-ticularly that of penalty. 

In human governments, Penalty is, in every case, 
limited and temporavy, \j\ife ^o\^\\flSi««k» protecting 
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only limited and temporary interests. But the 
government of God protects the universe forever. 
Here the great question arises which we are dis- 
cussing — What u the duration of Penalty in the 
government of Grod ? Is it merely limited and 
temporary, as it ever is and must be in human 
governments, or, in this loftier relation, and as 
sustaining the government which protects a universe 
stretching through endlej^s ages, must it be itself 
eternal ? Must there or must there not be a corres- 
pondence between the endlessness of the government 
it sustains, and the endlessness of its own dura- 
tion? 

(1.) No Penalty. 

In order the more clearly to understand this 
matter, take fir8t the lowest possible supposition — 

that God should threaten nothing^ for the contempt 
of his law — that there should be no penalty. What 
would be the result ? 

Any command unaccompanied by sanctions, de- 
generates into mere advice, and loses even the 
nature of Law; so that in issuing his great command, - 
** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself," were there no 
sanctions accompanying it, God would only advise 
and not command the obedience and affection of his 

subjects. He would say, in effect^ that t^i^'^ \sjcv5^^ 
act &a they pleased; they in\^\, \on^ ot \ia5w^ \ficssi.-i 
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and they might love or hate each other; they might 
act for tlie general good, or sacrifice to any extent 
the welfare of his universe; and still, his treatment 
of them would, in each case be the same. He would 
show but a trifling regard even for his own dishonor, 
or not cn()U;ili to iict'-cc it with particular displeasure. 
Also lie would say tliat he had but a trifling regard 
for hoJ/nrss^ and cared but little whether men were 
good, bad or indifferent in cliaiacter. His command 
to them to be holy w<;uld indeed indicate somewhat 
of preference for holiness, while holiness ai.d sin 
would yet be matters of s > little moment with him, that 
he would make no difference in his treatment of 
them. What a position this for the God of holiness 
to occupy before his universe ! He would thus ruin 
his authority. Who w^ould be concerned about doing 
or not doing the will of another, from .whom, to say 
the least, obedience had nothing to hope, and dis- 
obedience nothing to fear? Who would respect his 
character or his will ? He woulj^ stand before his 
kingdom convicted of indifference to obedience, and 
an unconcerned spectator of disobedience, and 
would thus tempt his subjects to war on each other 
and on him, And so defeat the great and sole end of 
moral government. 

( 2 .) Temporary Penalty. 

Tie doctrine o£ no penalty \i^vcw'»^ "OckSwRsit^^ 5bA 
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manifestly untenable, the mass of men concede the 
necessity for some sort of penalty for transgression; 
and that wicked men should experience, after death, 
some degree of suffering for sin; although assuming 
perhaps, that the tiine will come when it will 
terminate. The doctrine of limited and temporary 
penalty is therefore, for the most part, the strong 
hold of those who reject the doctrine of endless 
punishment. Let us consider it somewhat more at 

length, 

1. What God does is tlie highest expression of him- 
self; and what he threatens as the penalty for sin, 
becomes the impressive m;inifestation of his character 
to his universe. 

Now uppose he should threaten limited pc^nalty for 
sin against himself, wlnt wou]«l he say ? He would 
say to his universe that he had only a limited. and 
inferior regard for his own inlinitc self — for his 
honor and glory and worth; in short, that he had 
only a limited amount ef .sc/f respect. 

In so doing, he would sin against himself. lie would 
be untrue to his own greatness and glory and moraj 
excellence. He would even lower himself in his 
own estimation, for there would be a want of cor- 
respondence between his own conscious, inherent 
and unbounded excellence, and the inferior and un- 
truthful expression he was giving it. Because he 
doe9 estimate himself properly. H^ ^^x^*?^ ^T^a^^*^ 
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how he is treated. He values himself in exact 
accordance with his own infinite greatness and glory; 
and this is beyond measure. His self-respect is 
beyond measure. His regard too for the affectionate 
obedience of his moral creatures transcends all 
finite expression. He feels also, most keenly any 
dishonor that is cast upon him. He says — " If I 
be a Father where is mine honor?" And the ex- 
pression of his law is earnest and decisive. " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God." 

The threatening of limited and temporary penalty 
for disobedience would 'also show a limited and 
inferior regard for the welfare of the endless uni- 
verse of being resting on obedience. And this too 
would falsify his character; because the welfare and 
happiness of an endless universe, should be a matter 
with him of infinite regard, and mu^t be, for no 
other feeling would correspond at all with his respon- 
sible guardianship of its unbounded interests. 

Also it would show a limited and inferior regard 
for holiness itself — that crowning glory of his 
character, and which led the seraphim to exclaim 
*' Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts," and which 
he has enjoined upon his intelligent creation as the 
only conduct worthy of him or of them — ** Be ye holy 
for I am holy." And this would be an infinite 
falsehood — proclaiming to his universe that his 
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regard for holiness was susceptible of finite measure- 
ment, when it is not and cannot be. 

And not only would he thus appear to his intelligent 
creatures to feel himself a limited and inferior regard 
for holiness, but he would fail also to give them a 
correct impression of its value; so that, on the 
whole, temporary sanctions would fail to express 
truthfully to his subjects, either God's regard for 
his own honor and glory ; or his regard for the wel- 
fare of his universe; or exhibit his infinite preference 
of holiness over sin; and would fail also, to instruct 
them properly in the nature and value of obedience; 
and in this view are wholly inadmissible. 

2. Temporary sanctions would fail to correspond 
with the value of obedience and the mischief of dis- 
obedience. Men estimate the transgression of human 
law by the evil consequences flowing from it, and 
graduate penalty accordingly. For example — 
Forgery is an act requiring only two or three seconds; 
but it touches the sacreduess of a name; it assails 
the great foundations of commerce and business, and 
if not followed by appropriate penalty, would destroy 
commercial integrity, and break up the confidence of 
men in each other, and render the prosecution of 
honorable business impossible. It is therefore 
visited with a penalty correspondingly severe. 

To fire a dwelling requires no longer time than 
forgery, but is regarded as a far greater crime, in 
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that it endan^ijers not only property but life; and the 
penalty is made to correspond in severity. 

What reward thru shall God promise to obedience ? 
Plainly one that shall correspond with the value of 
^obedience. Only in this way can his administration 
be harmonious. But who can estimate the value of 
obedience in God's moral system ? Not only an 
eternal universe of moral being is dependent on it for 
happiness, but in all probability, a universe to whose 
expansion there is no limit, in this view the value 
of obedience to God cannot be measured any more 
than the welfare and liappiness of an endless universe 
can be measured. It is limitless, and no limited and 
temporary reward can be at all harmonious with it. 

But the same train of reasoning applies necessarily 
to the penalty for transgression. The mischief and 
misery of sin in such a universe are limitless— ^-bey end 
all computation or measurement, and the penalty 
threatened must correspond; and if the one is un- 
limited, tl)o other must also be; and there is no 
logical escape at this point from the conclusion that 
limited and temporary penaJty annexed to the 
transgression of God's law would be inharmonious 
and impossible. 

3. Temporary penalty would fail, very likely, to 
arrest the progress and extension of rebellion in 
God's universe. The penalty threatened and exe- 
cuted must accompUfeVi t\\\%, ox \)DL^\a3^^^^%^\i!^ \afti 
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to the unspeakably greater calamity of its unre* 
strained prevalence. 

Now for how long time sliall it stop it? Only 
temporarily, so that after a season it will be sure to 
break out again, and bring ail direful horrors in its 
train? Would this be benevolent ? We cannot see 
how. We should stigmatize any government on earth 
as incompetent and unkind whicli would not do its 
best to protect itself against the incursions of re- 
bellion, or arrest it when once it had broken out. 
And no matter what may be the peculiarities 
of the state or nation, the law must be so cxl cuted 
as to protect it as it is. And if God's great universe 
be one of ceaseless and endless expansion — if that be 
its peculiarity, then law and penalty must correspond, 
and meet all the necessary demands of an eternal 
and eternally expanding universe; and if temporary 
penalty will not meet these necessities, and arrest 
the spread of rebellion, then other penalty must 
be substituted, and infinite benev(»lence even, has no 
room for choice in the matter. 

Now we have no reason for assumin^i that 
temporary penalty tvould arrest the progress of re- 
bellion. For suppose the penalty for sin be only 
limited and finite. Then it is no great matter if a 
moral being has broken the law of Infinite God, and 
assailed, by transgression, the interests of his 
eternal universe; he can yet, by tk^ ^xAwx^wr,^ ^S. "^ 
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certain limited amount of suffering, cancel all his 
liabilities, repair all the injury done to Grod's 
broken law, and then, on the ground of having well 
and truly discharged all his obligations, claim an 
eternity of happiness afterwards. We will suppose 
this to be done, and that a point is now reached 
where every sinner has paid the full penalty of the 
law, and there is now no more suffering throughout 
God's dominions. At this point, the race of beings 
next created, having now no decided and convincing 
evidence of God's hatred of sin,or of its fearful nature 
and consequences, and also positive evidence that re- 
bellion against him was, in his estimation, an incon- 
siderable and finite matter, would, very likely, on 
this account, rebel as their predecessors had done; 
and even the very ones who had been punished rebel 
again, their rebellion to be followed again by punish- 
ment; and so the incursions of sin into God's 
universe, followed by its punishment, would be con- 
stant, mischievous and eternal; and the result, 
after all, be endless suffering— i\ie universe revolv- 
ing in an endless cycle of sin and punishment, 
suffering and confusion, and securing no substantial 
results of holiness and happiness, or even the final 
and certain salvation of a single individual. 

No man is competent to affirm that -this would not 
be the certain result of limited penalty — that it 
would fail to arrest t\ie ^px^^id of rebellion, and so 
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leave the universe to writhe eternally under its 
malignant and merciless bonda;j;e.* 

Supposing such a result inevitable, how much 
better would it be for the general welfare to confine 
and restrain effectually the very first manifestations 
of rebellion, and by prompt and decisive treatment 
of it, hold it up to eternal abhorrence, show the great 
Jehovah a firm and efficient ruler, and thus prevent 
forever, and in the only way possible, its subsequent 
incursions into his dominions. Such, we have every 
reason for believing, is the plan God has adopted. 

4. To those who accept the evangelical system, it 
will be a strong argument that, if the appropriate pen- 

* In this view any moral system ti'ith sin in tY— which is th*^ 
terrible characteristic of the present system, its prevention 
being impossible— will involve the certainty of endless 
suffering, either from sin unrestrained, or restrained by 
endless penalty. In other words, the choice must ever be one of 
three things-either wo moral system, or one burdened with endless 
suffering from sin unrestrained, or one burdened with the endless 
suffering of the sinner. 

1. The choice of no nloral system, would be to sacrifice to the for<^- 
seen wickedness of the few a whole eternity of ever expanding holine.^s 
and blessedness; and this ( as holiness and consequent happiness are a.'< 
valuable in the way of good, as sin and consequent misery are bad in 
the way of evil) would be to sacrifice an infinite good to a finite evil: 
and this would be contrary to the dictates of benevolence and common- 
sense. 

2. The choice of sin unrestrained, allowing it to riot in endless 
desolations, would be the height of niiilignity . And therefore. 

3. The Bible system, with sin restrained by endless Law and endless 
Penalty, is the only one possible. 

At this point we are prepared to answer the hard question of the 
evangelical system— Why create a being knowing that he will be lost? 
Answer — 

First — In order to commence a moral system, moral beings must he 
• crca<«d, whatever use they make of their free agency. 

Secondly— In the view we are takingi for every such one lo.-*t, there 
will be millions and millions saved; and if God does all that he wisely 
can for the salvation of the sinful, and they still persist in impenitence, 
the re:?pon8ibility rests not with him; and should he, for their sakejs. 
abandon the system, he would, in so doing) sacrifice the holiness and 
happiness of an endless universe to the wickedness of th^ C^h« "s*Vs>r» 
choose rebellion— an infinite good to ».^Ti\\.% ^nS\.\ baA'vXsNa^w^^.^ x^rJOw^ 
the dictate of benevolence* 
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alty for sin b(i limited, there is no necessity for an 
Infinite Atonement. Only assume that the ruinous 
effoctof sin upon the indivnlual and the universe, can 
be arrested by thefinitr suffi'ring of the sinner, and 
no reason jippears for an Almight}! Savior, In that 
case sin is no ^^yowi matter, and the wrath of God ii 
no great matter, for there is still, for the sinner, an 
eternity of blessedness l)eyond these, in comparison 
with which any amount of finite penalty will at length 
become absolutrly nothini!; ; and the sinner, hjwing 
by the endurance of temporary penalty delivered him- 
self from the power of sin, paid his own debts, and 
well and truly discharged all his obligations, can then 
claim an eternity of happiness, and an admission to 
the entire confidence and fellowship of Jehovah. (We 
assume, it will be noticed, that he will have a dispo- 
sition to seek the companionship of God, after having 
been a rebel against him for ages; though how he 
Could have it, passes all finite comprehension. But 
we will assume that he will have the disposition.) 
He will then take his stand bv the side of Gabriel 
forever, as good and holy and acceptable as he, and 
his sins and inirjuities will be remembered no more. 
And so it will come to pass that sin, coupled with a 
certain amount of finite suffering, will appear to the ' 
universe to be just as much for the glory of God, and 
the honor of his name, and just as acceptable to him, 
»s perfect obedience — a pYiivci^W \i^v^x Y^co^uzed 
elsewhere. 
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Therefore also, the man will be washed clean in the 
blood of his own sufferings, and will need no other 
Savior, and no provisions of grace. And thus from 
this low and insufficient stand-point of temporary pen- 
alty, the Lord Jesus is degraded to a mere creature, 
Redemption has no adequate meaning, the great 
Atonement becomes unnecessary, and "the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God" — the giand scheme of sal- 
vation for lost sinners, becomes a fable and a mytb, 
and the Bible that reveals it, of no more authority 
than a story-book. All this utter degradation of the 
Bible, the Gos|)el and the Savior, flows logically and 
necessarily from the single assumption of limited and 
temporary penalty. 

In the light of these considerations, Christian men 
at least, will see that this view subverts the veiy 
foundations of Christian faith, and is wholly ina<l- 
missable , and that they are shut up to the only re- 
maining assumption — that the appropriate penalty of 
sin miL8t be endless. This we come next to consider, 

3. Endless Penalty. 

Limited and temporary penalty being therefore, as 
impossible as no penalty at all, nothing can be appro- 
priate to the Divine Administration but penalty that 
shall be endless. 

Several distinct lines oi SbTgQLav^\i\» ^otc^^^'^ ^^^s^ 
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more or less of conclusiveness on this point. We no- 
tice them in detail, 'jomraencing with the lowest. 

1. As a matter of fact, sin has not been prevent- 
ed; and, for some reason, the fact militates not at all 
against the benevolence of God. But the same rea- 
sons for its non-prevention thus far, may exist /orer- 
^r, and sin, with its inevitable and painful conse- 
quences, ^e therefore eternal, with no compromise of 
the Divine Benevolence. 

2. The exigencies of the Moral System demand 
the present infliction of suffering, and the world we 
live in is a ''vale of tears;" and no one is competent 
to say how long these exigencies may continue. For 
aught any one can say, they may continue always; 
and therefore, the unreasonableness of endless suffer- 
ing cannot be demonstrated. 

3. To all appearauee the occasion of sin is end- 
less, growing out of conseiou.s freedom, and insepara- 
ble from the nature of all created beings; and may 
therefore break out eternally in rebellion, unless the 
influence of punishment upon daring transejressors 
prevent it. And even as Sodom and Gomorrah are 
'* set forth as examples ^^' so may the future and end- 
less })unishment of incorrigible sinners, set forth as 
an example, be indispensable to keep the future 
worlds forever in allegiance to God; and the punish- 
ment he therefore, beuevoleut even u\^jon acknowl- 

edged principles in kumau g^\feYv\v£\^\\\»» 
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For example — In all human relations the obliga- 
tion of the government to threaten and execute 
penalty, u measured by the welfare and happiness 
of those tvho come rightly under its protection. The 
peace and order of the family are secured solely by 
parental authority enforced; and the most unhappy 
and the least prosperous families are those the most 
poorly governed. So in the state. No one thing is 
so essential to its prosperity as a stable adminis- 
tration of government. Even if there be any failure 
in the thoroughness and perfection of its working, 
every interest suffers. And the suffering and the 
mischief are, as a general thing, exactly proportioned 
to the extent of its inefficiency, even as the pros- 
perity is proportioned to the thoroughness and 
completeness of its sway. 

Furthermore, the worst thing conceivable in the 
governments of this world is the powerlessnes9 of law; 
and the leaders of a riot are shot and bayoneted in 
the public streets without mercy, and men feel that 
law and order, even at this price, are cheaply pur- 
chased. And no matter what may be the sacrifice 
necessary to secure the supremacy of law, the con- 
viction of all good men is that it pays. Any sacrifice 
of property or life even, be it only necessary to save 
the government from contempt, and secure the 
proper influence of law and authority, is made at 
once, even from the merest ^\c\.«A.ft^ ^S. \i^\NSs^^<80R^^ 
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Also any degree of punishment which human law 
can inflict, be it only necossary to sustain the in- 
fluence of law and autliority, is regarded, the world 
over, as benevolent; so that th'stahility and efficiency 
of government^ hecome ihc end to which all other 
interests are made subordinate and siibservient. 

The bearing of this great principle, so univer- 
sally rec agnized, upon the matter of future punish- 
ment, is clearly evident. Could it be demonstrated 
that the supremacy of God's law in his universe 
through endless ages, could be secured only by the 
endless punishment of the transgressors of it — that 
this would secure it, and this only couldy then the 
perfect benevolence of even this tremendous evil, 
would be also perfectly demonstrated. For the 
punishment and the suffering of the violators of 
God's great law to any extent, even that of endless 
is not by any means the worst thing. Endless 
co7itempt of law in an endless universe, in the utter 
disorder, and awful terror, and mijihtv suiferintj that 
would follow it, would be inconceivably more dread- 
ful. And even as jails, penitentiaries and dungeons 
are benevolent in the limited and inferior interests of 
human governments, and because indispensable to 
keep down the tendencies to human license and 
lawlessness, are felt to be the necessary safe-guards 
of the public welfare, so, on the loftier field of God's 
adminisfcration, wViere t\i.\^ ^^im^ Xj^w^^w^-^ ^-si^t^s-^ 
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where the inclination to throw off the restraints of 
law, growing out of the conscious freedom and inde- 
pendence of the moral agent, is ever the terrible 
emergency to be met and counteracted, and which, 
we have every reason to l^elieve, will exist forever, 
even the great prison-house of Hell, considered as 
the place of punishment for the incorrigibly wicked, 
may be, even upon the grounds of human reason^ a 
necessary and indispensable, and therefore benevolent 
arrangement. Indeed, in this view, the only room 
left for choice, if a system of moral beings is to 
exist, is, as has been already stated, the suffering of 
i\iQ few or the many through eternity — of the few in 
the way of just punishment, or of the many from 
the prevalence of unrestrained anarchy. 

And, once more, be it remembered, that the end- 
less suffering of all the sinners in God's dominions 
who will finally he punished, would only be to the 
misery of unrestrained rebellion, like a drop to the 
ocean in comparison, / 

4. To those who accept the evangelical system, 
the plan of Redemption through Christ Jesus as 
presented in the scripture, clearly indicates an 
infinite provision for the pardon of the sinner; and 
the necessary inference is that, in the harmonious 
administration of the Almighty, there must be an 
infinite penalty to be removed by it. 

For example — In the scripture reijreaewt«»ivycL '^^ 
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have the Almighty Savior,'^ God manifest in the flesh," 
" the Maker of all worlds, " " One with the Father," 
" the First and the Last, " '' offering himself 
through the J^^emaZ Spirit," " bringing in everZas^m^ 
righteousness," "proclaiming an everlasting Gcoq^qX.'' 
even ''the glorious Grospel of the Blessed G-od^ 
And in Revelation, John " heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the number of 
them was ten thousand times ten thousand and 
thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, 
Worthy is the Lamb that was Slain. And 
every creature which is in heaven, and on earth and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, heard I saying. Blessing and honor 
and glory and power, be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever/' 
These various scripture expressions show what a 
stupendous matter is the Atonement in the estima- 
tion of the Almighty. 

Now why sucli mighty provisions of grace — why 
, the suffering and death of such a Mighty Being — 
why such an infinite sacrifice for the bestowment of 
mercy ? Only because the obstacles to pardon are 
such as could in no way be removed by any finite 
provision, much less l)y the mere sufferings of the 
sinner. How could any amount of temporary 
suffering by the sinner repair the broken law of the 
(?reat Jehovah, baVauc© t\ift \xks>\s\\, \.q \i\A \aaie8ty, 
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counteract the influence of a wicked example, and 
restore the Divine administration generally to the 
security of perfect obedience? Only through an 
Infinite Atonement could these evils be met, and God 
safely and consistently take back the sinner to his 
forfeited favor. For, 

Contemplate for a moment the bestowment of par- 
don in the perfect government of God with no 
Atonement — no provision to sustain the majesty of 
Law, and we shall see at once that the obstacles to its 
bestowment are apparently insurmountable. For 
it would set aside strict justice and treat the violator 
of God's law better than ho is and deserves; and 
this would as truly involve imperfection as to treat 
him worse than he deserves; to all appearance there- 
fore, it would hold up the character of God before 
his universe as one who is not strictly just; would 
hold it up therefore, in a false aspect, and impair 
the conviction also, that he hates sin with a perfect 
hatred; would lessen correspondingly the fear of its 
commission, and make the subjects of law presume on 
the leniency of the Lawgiver, and thus lower the 
standard of moral action, and in the place of a per- 
fect system, whose only condition of perfect happi- 
ness is perfect holiness, introduce an inferior one, 
which would allow a certain amount of sin without 
its appropriate punishment; thus subjecting the 
universe to its constant prea^tici^ «b\\\^TL\iQ^^^^^^^ss^ 
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in the end, as an unavoidable result, subverting the 
foundation of all moral government. All these 
terrific consequences would have been the certain 
result of remitting the appropriate penalty of sin, 
with no atonement to sustain the majesty of violated 
law. 

And all this was fully understood and recognized 
by the Almighty when setting up that great pillar of 
his administration — salvation for the ainfuL 
Nothing but a limitless provision could balance, in 
his estimation, the tremendous guilt of transgression, 
and take the place of its appropriate penalty, and 
still be in harmony with the entire system. And 
therefore, the only possibility of pardon is revealed 
in the Bible, in that wonderful and mysterious plan 
by which God has subjected himself to suffering in 
the person of his only and well beloved Son — '' God 
manifest in the flesh," and thus made himself " an 
offering for sin." In the person of Jesus,he has obeyed 
his own most righteous law and submitted to its re- 
quirements even "unto death;" and by this fearful 
sacrifice, so held it up before his subjects inviolate — 
in its entire sanctity and awful majesty, as to show 
for it a greater regard, and make upon the universe a 
profounder impression of its sacredness, than if he 
had laid an endless penalty for its violation upon every 
transgressor. He has thus, in the language of the 
scriptnrey '' magm&ed \\ve li^^ii ^tA xaaAa \^ \sL<mor- 
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able," so that it remains invested with its full dignity 
and inviolability, even though the transgressor of it 
receive forgiveness. Therefore, in the very act of 
bestowing pardon, the possibility of which he has 
procured at an infinite sacrifice, he still asserts his 
perfect hatred of sin — that he has " no pleasure in 
iniquity," but regards it with unlimited abhorrence. 

In a word, he has by this grand expedient, so 
fortified the foundations of his perfdSt government, 
that he can safely forgive ~" that he might be ju t 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. 

Therefore, by this infinite sacrifice, he asserts the 
impossibility of pardon by any limited and inferior 
provision, and that this great plan of mercy is a 
substitute for otherwise hopeless and unending 
retribution — an infinite provision for the remission 
of an infinite penalty.* 

5. The punishment of the sinner hereafter must 
be endless because nothing more can be done for 
him. 

His earthly probation God made the best possible. 
He incorporated into it all those Providential 
dealings best adapted to save him. 

He gave him also just those strivings of his 
Spirit, and means of grace, and kind invitations, 

* Thus this crowning glory of the Divino administration — this plan of 
Falvatiun fur the »iul'ul, reaches up on all sides into the infinite* and 
becomes harmonious in magnitude and importance with aH the other 
parts of the moral edifice— harmonious with the luftult^ lj>vH^jKx'st%V\!C>x 
the unlimited sanctions of Law ^ Y?\\\i \.\v^ ^o^va^wi^'Si vii^N^Tw^ ■i>isi«vsa^% 
and the ifejfare ef an Endless \3ii\\QT%Q. 
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best calculated to win his affections, and which, had 
they not been wickedly resisted, would have raised 
him to fellowship with God. The economies there- 
fore, both of God's Providence and Grace having 
been exhausted in his behalf, and there being no 
Divine resources beyond these, a future" probation 
would be useless, for it could be no improvement on 
the one he has enjoyed. And so having persevered 
in impenitenfee through his life-time, and gone into 
eternity an impenitent, unhumbled and unf or given 
sinner, he has chosen a position where help cannot 
reach him, and his banishment from God becomes, 
in the necessities of the case, remediless and endless. 
Nothing more can be done for him, 

6. It appears also, respecting his eternal confine, 
ment in prison, that nothing else can be done with 
him. This is the only possible disposition of him — 
to shut him up in the great Penitentiary of the 
universe — the grand receptacle of its moral filthiness 
and incorrigible wickedness, and make him there a 
monument of God's eternal displeasure against 
sin. For 

He refuses to love and serve God and thus be 
taken into his favor, and therefore, cannot live with 
him in Heaven; 

To place him any where among the good and the 

holy, would only be to annoy them with the constant 

sight and contact of sin, and mat their enjoyment. 
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It would be also a companionship as loathsome to 
hira as to them, so that he would voluntarily seek 
congenial companionship elsewhere, and find it only 
among the sinful. 

To let him range the universe at will, would only 
give him the opportunity of extending the influence 
of his wicked example, and of working still further 
and wider mischief. 

To annihilate him, would leave the universe, at 
once, with no evidence of God's hatred of sin or 
firmness in punishing it, so that, very likely, the re- 
bellion of the very next order of beings created 
would be the certain result, and the further progress 
of the universe in holiness and happiness be im- 
mediately arrested. 

Nothing remains therefore, but that he "be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and the glory of his power." 
Nothing else can he done with him. 

The foregoing attempt to subject the doctrine of 
endless punishment to the test of a reasoning process, 
considering the surpassing dread fulness of the 
doctrine itself, may have seemed cold and calculating, 
unappreciative and repulsive. This is unavoidable 
in a process of abstract reasoning. But, let it be 
remembered, that nothing like coldness is ever ex- 
hibited by the Almighty, -^Vieti ^ci\i\»^\ss^^\s\j^ *^?^ 
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dreadful punishment of sinners. On the contrary he 
pours out the saddest lamentations over those whom 
he is compelled in righteous judgment to abandon. 
*' that thou hadst hearkened unto my voice. How 
shall I give thee up ! As I live, saith the Lord, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked. Turn 
ye, turn ye, for why will ye die." Should it be 
asked why, if God so loves the salvation of men, he 
does not do more to secure it, the answer again is — 
He does all in this world that can he done; so that his 
eflforts for human salvation, co;rrespond at every 
point with his declaration, " What could have 
been done more to my vineyard that I have not done 
in it?" 

And, in these circumstances, he whf> will net be 
moved to penitence for sin and a holy life, will bo 
moved by no possible means and influences, and 
must be left to his chosen way. Even God, with all 
his mercy and love and infinite yearnings for his 
salvation, must abandon liim to punishment, because 
nothing more can be done for him, and nothing else 
can be done with him. 

Recapitulation. 

To sum up what has been said — If God deter- 

mines to create a moral system, he must establish 

over it a moral goveviimowt — «b ^QN^r[i\xi^\iL\»Q^\aa.^ — 
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as being essential to its existence. This govern- 
ment must proceed upon certain fixed and unalter- 
able principles corresponding with its nature, and 
with its relations to the Great Lawgiver, and essen- 
tial to its perfection. For one tiling, it must on no 
account infringe upon the free moral agency of the 
subjects of it. 

It must also contain reward promised to obedience. 
This reward too, must correspond with the mighty 
meaning and import of obedience to the Infinite 
Jehovah. It must correspond too, with the value of 
obedience in an endless universe — stretching through 
endless ages, and doubtless eternally expanding. It 
must diO this." It would fail to be a perfect government 
if it did not. And in such an administration as God 
is wielding, even an infinitessimal flaw, would become 
an infinite mischief, rendering the entire system un- 
worthy of the perfection of its Author; and even a 
gross libel on his character. 

But this reasoning, as we have seen, applies with 
equal closeness, to the opposite side of Penalty. 
This too must have its exact correspondence with all 
the conditions of a pe^-fect government, an endless 
universe and an Infinite God. If obedience be a 
measureless good, so is disobedience a measureless 
mischief; and as nothing but eternal reward will 
correspond with the value of the one, so nothing le.^^ 
than eternal penalty will correapoii^L m\Xi>iX^^^ ^^*^ '^^ 
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the other; and as sure therefore as God must 
promise the one; lie must also threaten, and if 
necessary, execute the other; and Idndless puntstt- 

MENT BECOMES INDISPENSABLE IN AN ENDLESS 
UNIVERSE WHICH SIN HAS INVADED. 

We have, at least, plainly reached this point in tlio 
foregoing discussion, that no man knows enough 
respecting the exigencies of an eternal j^dminis- 
tration over an eternal universe, into which sin has 
entered, to pronounce with any assurance upon the 
absurdity of endless punishment. In the sweep of 
these stupendous possibilities which have been in- 
dicated, human thought is weak and insufficient, and 
finds its only appropriate position in sitting at the feet 
of Revelation, and saying with the reverent Psalmist — 
" I will hear what God the Lord will speak ;" and 
when the declarations of the Divine Word are under- 
stood, accepting them without question. 

But, on the other hand,he who asserts the absurdity 
of endless punishment, assumes that he does under- 
stand, and can measure these tremendous matters — 
that he knows positively that finite motives are 
sufficient to bind a universe of free mind in obedience 
to God forever; when the fact is he does not know it, 
and is competent to make so such assertion. 

The truth is, endless penalty in an endless ad- 
ministration is possible,' and the bare possibility of 
it more teirilic i\\\\\\ \\\\ U'.c cttlier ecrtainties of the 
universe. 
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But we have reached a point in this discussion far 
beyond the mere possibility of endless punishment. 
We have established its strong pro6a6z7z^t/, and even, 
as it a4)pears, its absolute certainty ; for we have seen 
that only as the Penalty of the divine law is unlimited, 
can it harmonize at all with its inseparable surround- 
ings; that God himself, and his mighty universe, and 
his endless administration over it, and the four great 
pillars on which that administration rests— Law, 
Reward, Penalty and the Atonement, each and all 
stretch away at every point into the infinite — all 
towering harmoniously together in their infinite 
proportions; and you shrink any one of them to the 
dimensions of the finite, and you make it at once in- 
harmonious, inconsistent and impossible. 

Let it be repeated therefore, that the only reason 
why men pronounce the bible doctrine of endless 
punishment an absurdity, is that all their ofAer views 
are so entirely defective. It is solely because they 
have such low and inadequate conceptions of God, of 
his law and government, of his vast universe, and of 
his administration generally 

Only exalt these to their proper place, only in- 
vest these with their proper proportions of greatness 
and grandeur and vastness, and see how every 
part of the moral structure is dependent on every 
other part, and must harmonize with it, and then, 
not only is there no absurdity iu tti^ \^<^^ q\ ^\>S^ss^'%k 
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punishment for sin, but the difficulty appears to be, 
how could it he made leas. Then the unlimited 
sanctions of God's law come in naturally, harmoniously 
and even necessarily; and any threatening *of mere 
tempoivary punishment for transgression, becomes 
inconsistent and impossible. The fact is, it requires 
all the stupend )us machinery of an infinite admin- 
istration — infinite motives of reward and penalty, 
infinite exhibitions of love and mercy, the mightiest 
exertion of providential dealings, and over and above 
all, the workings and the strivings of an Omnipotent 
Spirit, used to the very utmost extent they wisely 
and properly can he^ to steady sufficiently the mighty, 
moral universe of God in its endless progression 
and expansion. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Bible Testimony. 

No candid examination of Bible teaching upon the 
doctrine of Endless Punishment is possible, ekcept 
as a man heartily concedes in his own mind this at 
least—" This doctrine may be true. I cannot prove 
that it is not. I do not know enou^jh to assert that 
the found9»tions of an endless administration over an 
endless universe can be securely laid without it. It 
is not therefore intrinsically unreasonable.'* And 
it is believed that no one can have attentively read 
what has thus far been written, without reaching, at 
least, this conviction. 

But it appears also, that the candid mind will see 
clearly that our argument has gone beyond this, and 
that, not only has it been shown that the unreason- 
ableness of endless punishment cannot be demon- 
strated; but that there are principles of Moral 
Government universally recognized, which involve 
its entire reasonableness^ not to say probability. 
And now with whatever degree of conviction the 
foregoing argument may have produced, we come 
reverently to consider the simple teachings of the 
Word of God. 

These are so plain and obvious that taea <vC ^Jm^ 
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strongest minds, who reject the doctrine, are yet 
compelled to admit that the Bible teaches it. 

Says Starr King — *'I freely say that I do not find 
the doctrine of the ultimate salvation of all men, 
clearly stated in any text or in any discourse that 
has been reported from the lips of Christ." 

Says Theodore Parker — '' To me it is quite clear 
that Jesus taught the doctrine of eternal damnation, 
if the Evangelists — the first three I mean — are to 
be treated as inspired. I can understand his 
language in no other way." 

A reference to the leading passages bearing upon 
the doctrine in question, will show how well founded 
are the above concessions. 

1. The Wicked Excluded from Hbaven- 

Matt. 6:20. Except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

7:14. Strait is the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. 

7:21. Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

7:23. I never knew you; depart from me ye that 
work iniquity. 

18:3. Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 
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Mark 10:15. Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. 

12:9. He that denieth me before men, shall be 
denied before the angels of God. 

Luke !t3:24. Strive to enter in at the strait gate; 
for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in and 
shall not be able. 

13 :27. Depart from me all ye workers of iniquity. 

13:28. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and all the prophets in the kingdom of God, 
and you yourselves thrust out. 

John 3:3. Except a man be bom again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. 

1. Cor. 6:9. The unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God, Be not deceived; neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor effeminate, nor abusers 
of themselves with mankind, 10, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

Gal. 5:21. They which do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God. 

Eph. 5:5. No whoremonger nor unclean person, 
nor covetous man who is an idolater, hath any in- 
heritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. 

Heb. 4:1. Let us therefore, fear lest, a promise 
being left us of entering into his rest^ ^\n.^ k^I ^^-^ 
Bbonld seem to come short oi Vt. 
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Rev. 21:27, There shall in no wise enter into it 
anything that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie. 

Now if these passages do not imply an unqualified 
exclusion of the wicked from Heaven — such an ex- 
clusion as would be inconsistent with their being 
ever admitted there, then the idea cannot be conveyed 
in human language. . 

2. The Wicked Sent to a Place of 

Punishment. 

Matt. 7:13. Wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat. 

8:12. The children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

13:40. As therefore, the tares are gathered and 
burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end of this 
world, 41. The son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend, and them which do iniquity. 42. 
And shall cast them into a furnace of fire; there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

13:49. So shall it be at the end of the world; the 
angels shall come forth and sever the wicked from 
among the just. 50. And shall cast them into the 
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furnace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth . 

22:13. Bind him hand and foot, and take him 
away, and cast him into outer darkness; there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

24:50. The Lord of that servant shall come in 
a day when lie looketh not for him, and in an hour 
that he is not aware of. 51. And shall cut him 
asunder, and appoint liim his portion with the 
hypocrites; there sliall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 

25:80. And cast ye tlie unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 

25:41. Then shall he say also unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting 
fire, prepai'ed for the Devil and his angels. 

Luke 1(3:22. The rich man also died and was 
buried. 23. And in Hell he lifted up his eyes being 
in torments, and seeth Abraham afar ofi" and Lazarus 
in his bosom. 24. And he cried and said, '' Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus that 
he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
toniiue; for I am tormented in this flame. 

John 5:28. All that arc in the graves shall hear 
his voice. 2D. And shall come forth; they that have 
done good unto tlic resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, unto l\v^ T^'^^vxx^OCYora. ^^ 
damnation. 
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Rom. 2:5. But after thy hardness and impenitent 
heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the 
day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God. 

9:22. What if God, willing to show his wrath, 
and to make his power known, endured with much 
long suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction. 

Phil. 3:19. Whose end is destruction. 

2. Thes. 1:7,8. The Lord Jrsus shall be revealed 
from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2:12. That they all might be damned who be- 
lieved not the truth, but had pleasure in unright- 
eousness. 

Heb. 10:26. If we sin wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of truth, there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sins, 29. But a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries. 28. He that despised 
Moses' law died without mercy ^ under two or three 
witnesses. 29. Of how much Borer punishment sup- 
pose ye shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden 
under foot the Son of God. 30. Vengeance belongeth 
unto me, I will recompense, saith the Lord. 31. It is 
& fearful thing to fiiU into the hands of the living God. 

12:29. For our Go3l \a ^ coxiOTEDMi'j, ^^» 
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1 Pet. 4:18. If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ? 

2 Pet. 2:4. God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered 
them into chains of darkness to bo reserved unto 
judgment. 

2:9. The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly 
out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto 
the day of judgment to be punisiied, 

2:12.» And shall utterly" perivsh in their own 
corruption. 

3:7. The heavens and the earth which are now, 
by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto 
fire against the day of judgment, and perdition of 
ungodly men. 

Rev. 14:9. If any man worship the beast and 
his image, and receive his rfiark in his forehead or in 
his hand, 10. The same shall drink of the wine of 
the wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into tiie cup of his indignation, and he shall 
be tormented with fire and brimstone, in the presence 
of the holy angels, and in tlie presence of the Lamb. 

19:20. And the beast was taken and with him the 
false prophet. * * * These both were cast alive 
into a lake of fire burning witli brimstone. 

20:15. And whosoever was not found written in 
the book of life, was cast into the lake of fire. 

21:8. But the fearful, and. unXiftYY^NYCk'^^ ^\A. *^<5fc 
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abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and 
sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone; which is the second death. 



8. The Punishment of the Wicked Endless. 

Daniel 12:2. '* And many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awako , some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt ;'* 
the word translated everlasting, being, in the 
original Hebrew, the same in both members. 

Matt. 18:8. If thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut 
them off and cast them from thee; it is better for thee 
to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having 
two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting 
fire. ( Mark ) Into the fire that never shall be 
quenched; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched. 

25:46. '• And these shall go away into everlast- 
ing [aionion) punishment; but the righteous into life 
eternal." {aionion,) Now if the *'life" of the 
righteous be endless, and the " punishment'' of the 
wicked be not endless, then, in this verse, the same 
word, and in the same connection, is applied to things 
between which there is an infinite difference; an in- 
oonaistency and absurdity Viv \iJcL^ xv.'^^ ^€ laMgoage 
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which has no parallel in the weakest of human pro- 
ductions. 

26:24. " It had been good for that man if he had 
not been born." What is this but existence a curse ! 
But if any amount of finite penalty is followed, at 
length, by endless happiness in the case of any 
individual, then his existence becomes an infinite 
blessing; since, in the long range of eternity, his 
suffering, as compared with his blessedness, dwindles 
to an infinitessimal. 

Luke 3:17. Whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor, and will gather the wheat 
into his garner; but the chaff he will burn with fire 
unquenchable. 

John 3:36. He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not th^ Son, 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him. 

2 Thes. 1:9, Who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power. 

2 Pet. 2:17. These are wolls without water, 
clouds tliat are carried with a tempest; to whom the 
mist of darkness is reserved forever. 

Jude 6. *' The angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved 
in everlasting ( aidlois ) chains under darkness unto • 
the judgment of the great day/' T\xv^ N^QitV^.^ x^^^^ 
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in only one other place,. Rom. l:-0; and then in 
reference to the duration of God's power — " his 
eternal (aidiois) power and Godhead." 

7. Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities 
about them — are set forth for an example suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire. 

13. Wandering stars, to whom is reserved the 
blacknesrf^ of darkness forever. 

14:11. " And the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up forever and ever; and they have no rest 
day nor night." But annihilation is eternal rest. 

Rev. 20:10. *' The Devil that deceived them, 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone where the 
beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented 
day and night for ever and ever." ( ets tons ai'onas ton 
aionon) But in Rev. 5:13 John heard the whole 
animated creation saying — *' Blessing and honor and 
glory and power be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne and unto the Lamb forever and ever." {eis touB 
aionas ton aionon) the expression in each being 
precisely the same, and used by the same writer. 

Now in view of such language, and used in such 
connections, to assert that the punishment of the 
finally wicked is any less than endless, is tb convict 
the Author of the Bible with unwarrantable and even 
wicked trifling; becaus3 common men, such as the 
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Bible was manifestly written for, could get no idea 
of limited puriishment from such declarations; for if 
they do not convey the idea of endloss punishment, 
then it cannot be oxprejjsed in the language in which 
the Bible was written. 
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Prb-bxistencb. Hypothesis of Dr. Edward 

Beecher. 

( From Page 41. ) 

Although endorsing thus fully the reasoning of 
Dr. Beecher upon the connection of the human race 
with Adam, and feeling that he has done great service 
to the church in refuting the miscliievous dogma of 
inherited depravity, we do not yet see sufficient 
reason to accept his hypothesis of Pre-existence. 
His argument may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. Men are in a sinful, depraved or disordered 
condition at birth. 

2. No beings can be responsible for it but Grod 
and ourselves. 

. 3. " The principles of honor and right " forbid 
us to ascribe it to Grod. Therefore, 

4. The responsibility must come on us ; and how- 
can this be unless through a forfeiture at birth by 
sin committed by us in a previous state of existence ? 

If the first of these positions be granted, we re- 
gard the reasoning as unanswerable; but this is 
made to rest solely on the authority of the past. He 
himself makes no attempt to sustain it except by 
numerous quotations from ancient and modern 
writers, and from confessions of faith; none of which 
prove moral disorder at birth, but are all, without 
exception, mere philosophical assumptions in order 
to account for the certainty and universality of 
human sinfulness. 
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But if the hypothesis be accepted that the occasion 
of sin in men lies in the necessary nature oi free 
agency^ and is inseparable from it, then the certainty 
and universalityofhuman sinfulness are accounted for 
without the assumption of depravity or even disorder 
at birth; and the hypothesis of sin committed in a 
pre-existent state becomes unnecessary. 
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Hypothesis of Dr. Bushnel. 



( From Pago 66.) 

At this point we come in collision with a single 
position of Dr. Bushnel in his " Nature and the 
Supernatural," in which he assumes that " every 
attempt to establivsh a moral b^ing in the law of 
liberty and spontaneous obedience, will be at first a 
failure ;" that the angels of heaven have sinned and 
been redeemed; and that " there is some antecedent 
necessity, inherent in the conception of finite and 
begun existences, that, in their training as powers, 
they should be passed through the double experience 
of evil and good, fall and redemption;" (p. 132.) 
thus making it impossible, as a matter of fact, to 
confirm a newly-cieatcd being in holiness without a 
previous experiment of sin.* 

This commits the universe forever to the incursions 
of sin with the plan of Redemption so coming in as 
eventually to deliver the sinning ones from the guilt 
and power of transgression. 

But the idea that sin is to contaminate all created 
beings in all worlds forever, is repulsive; and throws a 
dark shadow upon the future of the universe. We 
shrink from such a view, and have endeavored to escape 

♦ The view of Dr. Edwanl Beecher at this point, seems far more 
probable. ** There is nothing '' he says " in unperverted free agency 
that cannot be forever controlled by moral meanS) after the full dis- 
closure of God has been made through the redemption of the church; 
80 that moral evil will never again enter, and no work of redemption^ 
like the present, ever be needed or undertaken again." ( Gonfliot of 
Agea p, 515. ) 

2^ 
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it. In the plan we propose as a substitute, the two 
distinct points of difference are the following : 

1. In the plan ot* Dr. Bushnel, sin will be forever 
invaduii^ the universe. In our plan, the progress of 
sin will be eventually arrested by the increase of 
motive. 

2. In the plan of Dr. Bushnel, the Atonement is 
a provision to deliver moral beings from the power 
of sin committed. In our plan, to prevent their com- 
mitting it. 

In assuming his view to be susceptible of improve- 
ment, we are liappily assisted by a concession of his, of 
which however, he makes little account, but which, 
we think, may be properly pressed so as essentially 
to modify his position, and even make it identical 
with our own. 

He is regarding the case of a newly-created being 
deliberating upon the act of wrong-doing. He says 
of such a one, " The discord, bitterness, remorse, 
and inward hell of wrong are hidden, as yet, from 
view. If mit.afory words have been used, pronounc- 
ing death upon him in case of disobedience, some 
degree of apprehension may have been awakened in 
him anticipatively, under the natural efficacy of 
manner and expression, which, even prior to any 
culture of experience, have a certain degree of power. 
But how little will this amount to in a way of guard 
or security for his virtue," &c. (page 113.) He 
evidently makes little or no account of it. But let 
it be noticed, he concedes a susceptibility to *' some 
degree of apprehension " from a source external 
to the individual . Also, that a " natural efficacv of 
manner and expression, prior to anj- culture of 
experience^ has a certain degree of power." 

Now if we assume that apprehensions from various 
external sources, may be so excited as to have not 
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only a '^ c^r^am degree," but ^ great dei^ree of power, 
even sufficient to deter a newly-created being from 
sinning, the difference between the two hypotheses, 
will not be at all in respect to the nature^ but only 
the degree of the efficacy belonging to motives not 
derived fiora experience. 

He assumes that observation alone on the con- 
sequences of sin in others^ will not deter a newly- 
created being from sin; and that he can learn to hate 
sin and flee from it only through his own bitter 
experience of both sin and its consequences. But 
may not this be underrating somewhat the powers 
and capacities of a newly-created mind, as well as 
overlooking the variety, extent and efficiency of the 
motives lying outside of a personal experience of 
transgression ? Let us examine this field of motive 
somewhat in detail. 

1. Privation. Adam for example, as a newly- 
Created being, is so constituted as to appreciate and 
enjoy his surroundings. The song of birds, the 
perfume of flowers, the waving of trees, the sunlight 
and the shade, awaken a thrill of delight within him. 
He understands and appreciates, to a certain extent, 
at least, their beauty and desirableness. 

Remove him now to a desert waste, and he will 
understand and a|)f)reciate the change. And suppose 
him to be threatened, as the penalty of sin,, with 
losing the one and gaining the other, will it not be 
a strong motive to deter from transgression ? Very 
likely, in the case of Adam, it was a part of the 
threatened penalty — that he should be driven from 
the garden. It was certainly a part of the executed 
penalty, and the garden may have been planted in 
its beauty, and made his residence on purpose to 
reach and secure the influence upon him of this very 
motive of privation. 
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The fact that, as a motive, it was insufficient, in 
his case, to deter from sin, would not, by any means, 
prove it to have been entirely inefficacious. It was 
indeed insufficient; but, very likely, if the motives 
which have sinfe been createrl by Go i's dealings 
with the human race in the way of judu;ment and 
mercy, could have been added to this, his probation 
would have had an opposite result. 

Or, take an illustration on a higher scale. Suppose, 
as a newly-created being, I am roauiing the universe 
at will, rejoicing in the spring-time of conscious 
existence, revelling in the exhibitions of God's 
power, wisdom and benevolence, aAd drinking in 
satisfaction from all surroundings. Suppose now, 
as the penalty of transgression, I am threatened with 
the privation of all this — the loss of light and liberty 
and congenial companionship, and to behold no more 
the beauties and glories of creation, would it not 
operate strongly to deter me from committing it? 

2. Tlie sight of a lost soul would tend to deter 
from sin. Adam was fitted to appreciate* the beauty 
and attractiveness of his beloved Eve, The light of 
the glad eye, the serene brow, and the general sweet- 
ness and purity of expression drew him irresistibly 
towards her. 

Suppose now that. In her place, there stood before 
him a spirit of the damned, frantic with despair, 
the lines of God-hating malignity drawn upon his 
countenance, and rage and malice darkening its 
entire expression, would he discern no difference; feel 
none? Would he find himself turning with satisfaction 
towards the" execrable shape,''and seeking acquaint- 
ance and companionship ? And suppose he were 
made to understand that sin would create in himself 
a similar likeness, would he feel that no great change 
would pass upon him, or no T£\^\.^tv^ Ow^s^js^— "^^ 
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change to be dreaded; and would it have only a slight 
influence to deter him from transgression ? 

3. A powerful motive against sin could be 
dciived - from the contrast of Heaven and Hell, 
Think of Heaven — the uncreated splendors of the 
*' great wliite throne " irradiating it with ten 
thousand glories, and tke very resources of the 
Ahuighty exhausted to make it an abode of super- 
lative attractiveness — the home of light and love and 
joy beyond tlie possibility of increase. What glory 
and gladness pervade it ! What blessed society, 
where every thought, feeling and expression is tuned 
responsive to the blessedness of God himself, and all 
move and act in harmony with him ! 

Now from the midst of such surroundings, let a 
company of beings who have never sinned, be taken 
at once to the abode of the damned — '* the lake that 
burnethwith fire and brimstone." Let them see the 
'* un(|uenchable fire," the "weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, ' and hear the blasphemy o" 
those who " curse God because of their plagues," 
and on whose faces the lines of God-defying hatred 
have been drawn ineffacably ; and be told that all this is 
the inevitable consequence of disobeying God; and 
will not the loss of such a Heaven and the gaining of 
such a Hell, be a most powerful motive to deter froha 
transgression ? Would not such a company tremble 
at the prospect of meeting such a doom, even without 
any personal experience of those consequences ? 
There is a world of significance in that declaration — 
" They shall be tormented in the presence of the 
holy angels." 

4. Suppose such a company to witness the frown 

of the Almighty upon these sinful beings. We have 

220^iced the loathing and OL^le§»X)*x\;\cycLVY\JcL^\i\fik God 
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regards sin — the utter opposition of his whole 
nature to it. Now suppose him in some way to give 
expresiilon to this terrible repugnance to hoth sin and 
sinners — ^ive some outward manifestation of his own 
internal feeling, could it not be done in a way that 
would come with a most vivid and awful impressive- 
ness upon those that should witness it ? And would 
not a newly-created being, who had been living in the 
sunlight of God's smile and love, appreciate the 
dreadful change which would pass on him in such a 
manifestation, and imbibe therefrom a wholesome 
fear of incurring his displeasure ? 

6. Added to this, the redeemed in Heaven might 
unfold then' own personal experience. Could not a 
renewed and sanctified sinner — a christian in Heaven, 
his heart gh>wingwith love to his Redeemer, and h.s 
soul yet remembering ** the wormwood and the gall," 
impart some intelligent impression of all this to a 
newly-created being, while passing the trial of pro- 
bation, and perchance shrinking from self-denial^ and 
meditating rebellion ? Suppose that christian even to 
be sent to him on this very errand — to warn and 
entreat, and in every possible way to deter him from 
the dreadful experiment, would the agony of his 
pleading, and the intensity of his earnestness in 
warning him against sin, have no power, no impres- 
siveness, and no tendency to make him fear the 
meditated transgression ? 

And then suppose that christian to turn and 
portray the tender mercy of the Savior, to rei)resent 
the ingratitude of rebellion, and give expression also 
to his own overflowing affection for his Redeemer, 
and entreat him also to cleave to him, av.d love and 
obey him, would this too have no tendency to deter 
from the contemplated diaobedvew^^ \ "^x^^^^^^^^ ''^ 
these motives and iufluexic^^ c,qv3\W^^^ \i<i«^ \jcv^^ 
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upon Adam, would not his probation have had 
probably a different termination ? * 

Looking therefore, at the case as thus far presented, 
no reason appears why a moral being is not fitted, 
from his very constitution, not only to understand 
t}ie nature of law, and feel the force of moral obli- 
gation, but also to appreciate, to a very influential 
degree, the sanctions of law — the consequences both 
of obedience and disobedience; and when glory and 
happiness are promised, to understand and 
appreciate their desirableness; and when gloom and 
sadness and suffering and privation are threatened, 
to understand and appreciate these; and to a 
sufficient extent — for this is the only point necessary 
to be reached — to deter from disobedience. 

* At this point is indicated briefly what will be the probable em- 
ployments of the redeemed from this world in the future age?. Our 
system proposes to give to the christian hereafter precisely that kind 
of employment which} as a redeemed and sanctified sinner) he most 
loved on earth, namely— making known to newly-created beings the 
wonderful dealings of God with himself in the way of mercy and for- 
giveness, that he may lead them also to love and adore him. It pro- 
poses to send him from worW to world as they shall be successively 
peopled with moral intelligencies, telling ever the story of redemption, 
and proclaiming ever the ** exceeding riches of the grace of God in his 
kindness to him through Christ Jcj^us," that^ they may thus be kept 
from apostacy, and^ confirmed in eternal obedience to God. 

This view opens before us in the future world a career of usefulness, 
benevolence and blessedness so magnificent that the christian heart 
can ask for nothing more; for it can conceive of nothing more perfectly 
corresponding with the highest aspirations of its own sanctified nature. 

Moreover it may be an f-^ernol employment; for there may be an 
eternity of creation as well asof time, and as space is unbounded, so 
may the work of creation be without end. And what a result 1 What 
glory will. accrue to the Blessed Redeemer and to us who share in his 
exaltation; to behold worlds on worlds forever being created and forever 
peopled, and the happiness of ^all depending on the love and mercy of 
^ ©da in owr redemption. 

Is it objected that this gives the redeemed too prominent and im- 
portant a position in the divine administration ? No more so, it is 
replied, than the Bible gives them. The Bible makes them *' kings and 
priests unto Gody a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a royal 
dia dem in the hand of God." They are ** chosen of God and precious/' 
and chosen too for a specific employment, for says the Apostle— *'Ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people, that ye should show forth thepraises of him who hath caUed 
you out oj darkness into his marvelous light;** and the present supposition 
only gives them in heaven and iViTough. eternity, the same delightful 
employment which GodliasB\\eiit\iftm oiv^^x^iJQ.. 
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6. But we go a step further, and say that if even 
the actual experience of suffering should be necessary 
to an intelligent and influential understanding of 
its nature, then this also may be communicated 
without the experience of sin. Christ suflfered 
in his human body, and yet he was sin- 
less. And if any personal experience of pain 
would deter fiom sin, and was essential to this, then 
God in kindness would certainly furnish that 
experience to any necessary extent; for any amount 
of suffering, be it only indispensable to save from sin, 
would be only the dictate of benevolence. 

Now 1 it be distinctly noticed that this entire 
field of motive against sin lies outside of a personal 
experience of transgression; and if it bo sufficient at 
some future stage of the universe to arrest the progress 
of rebellion — which is the fundamental position of the 
present hypothesis — then will tliis hypothesis appear, 
on that very account, preferable to one involving 
the sin of all newly-created mind forever. 



IB. 
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(From Page 96.) 



Says Dr. Edward Beecher, " A complete system of 
the universe, is a natural want of the mind.'' 

In the progress of the discussion thus far, a pos- 
sible, if not a probable Plan of the Universe has been 
developed, which it may be interesting to present at 
a single view.* 

L That the Moral System is yet in its infancy — 
the Fallen Angels, the Human Race, and the Un- 
fallen Angels being the only moral intelligencies as 
yet created. 

2. That the only trouble with it is the innate 
tendency of all free mind to break away from the 
necessary restraints of Law and Government. 

8. That at the commencement of the moral 
universe, there were not such motives in existence 
as would deter moral beings from gratifying this 
inclination, and from daring the experiment of irans- 

* We find the writer above quoted developing a general view not un- 
like our own, as follows : — 

** There is one simple idea naturally flowing from the system of pre- 
existencei that will at once effect all this. It is this : that the work of 
creating and training intelligent beings to know and love and serve 
Qod is but just begun, and that the main increase and extension of the 
universe is yet to come; and that by the redemption of the church, the 
universe of God will be brought into such a state that that increase can 
be made without any hazard or any new entrance of moral evil» and be 
continued forever— and especially that the church, owing to the 
manner of her redomption, and her peculiar training, will be prepared 
to preside over and to train the successive generations of new-created 
minds as no other can." ( Conflict of Ages, p. 500.) 

This plan of the universe is almost identical with our own; but bow 
it **naturally flows from the hypothesis of pre-existence," we do not see. 
Indeed, if the work of training moral beings is but '^ just begun," the 
most natural inference would be t\n\i i\iQ present is the true infancy of 
the system f and not that we are to look for it in some antecedent oon- 
ditiou of pre-existenco. 
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gression; although amply sufficient to render them 
inexcusable in so doing. In other words, the firin- 
nes!^ of God in the execution of penalty, and his 
mercy in pardon, had received no such illustration as 
would either win them to obedience or deter them 
from rebellion; nor, at the commencement of the 
moral crea-tion, was such illustrjition possible. Herein 
do we lind the explanation of the Origin of Sin. 

4. That the punishment of the rebel angels, 
manifesting God's determination to uphold the 
majesty of his law and the authority of his govern- 
ment, has laid securely one of the great foundation 
stones of a successful moral administration; while 
the creation and subsequent redemption of the human 
race, bringing out the crowning glory of the Divine 
Character — compassion for the sinful, has laid 
securely another one of the foundation stones of his 
moral administration; and that thus these two 
experiments with sinning beings — the Fallen Angels 
and the Human Race; the one the experiment of 
freedom under an economy of Liw, the other of 
freedom under an economy of Grace, furnishing, in 
their results, an infinite appeal to fear on the one 
hand and afi'ection on the other, are indispensable to 
the confirmation of all newly-created beings in 
holiness and happiness in all worlds forever. 

5. That the great work of the universe, and which 
God has now in hand, is the development of a kind 
and amount of motive from these dealings with the 
sinful in the way of judgment and mercy, which will 
be sufficient, at length, in connection with the work- 
ings ot the Infinite Spirit, to restrain the tendency 
in newly-created beings to break away from the law 
and authority of God. Furthermore, to accomplish 
this, not merely for a single bein^^Q^^^xssj^^^^sis^ 
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of beings, but for all the countless myriads who 
will eventually people the great empire of Jehovah. 

6. That the experiment with this wicked world 
must go on till this amount of motive is secured; 
and that the accomplishment of this object will be the 
signal for the winding up of human affairs. 

7. That after the judgment, God will proceed 
with the work of creating moral beings through 
infinite duration, seeing that the certainty will then 
te secured of their remaining obedient, and there- 
fore, supremely blest; and so the universe will go on 
expanding in holiness and happiness forever. * 

Such are the main features of the plan suggested 
upon which God is building the universe of mind, and 
which, it is believed, embraces within itself all the 
main facts and intimations both of reason and 
revelation; so that if any one is disposed to reject it, 
the first question should be — with what fact either 
of reason or revelation, does it fail to harmonize ? 

If now any thing in reason or scripture should be 
found inconsistent with this plan, then it must be 
abandoned. 

If any modification can be suggested making it 
harmonize better with existing facts, such modifi- 
cation is to be accepted. 

* Dr. Bellamy seem? to have had some general view of the system 
similar to the one we have been unfolding when he says—" How know 
wo if God thinUs it best to have a larger number of intelligencies to bo- 
hold his glory and to be happy with himi but that he judges it best not 
to bring thorn into existenoo- till the present * grand drama * shall be 
finished at the day of judgment? Thafc they may without sharing the 
hazard of the present confused state of things, reap the benefit of the 
whole through eternal ages; whilst angels and saints ma^ be appointed 
their instructors to lead into the knowledge of all God's ways to his 
creatures, and of all their ways to him, from the time of Satan's revolt 
in heaven to the final consummation of all things. And as the Jewish 
dispensation was introductory and preparatory to the Christian» so this 

present universe may be introductory and preparatory to one alter the 

ouir ofjudgmentt ftJmost intiuitely \wf8«»* 
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If any plan can be constructed better comprehend- 
ing within itself all the tacts both of reason and 
revelation, then such plan should be adopted, as 
bein;^ on that account the more probable. 

But until such plan or modification is sug«dtes*terl, 
or some new facts are discovered, let the fore^iioin^ be 
accepted as the probable Plan of thb Universe, 




"^"i'M \TA.—Vi\rn 0*^, Inst line, after the word *' sinner," supply *• nor as 
fj-jMiM .J to the sinner." 

J-'ure 1"^. 7th lino from bottom, nfter the \^ort\ '' nhsurJ," iuf^ort * for* 
i'? th:it iat.e, a man cauuot avoid being; a sinner;'* 
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